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F\FTER all,” said the 
Ww / Major, ‘“‘ Peace 
Y/ | and all his rascally 
fraternity are but 
clumsy bunglers. Now, for 
skilful methods of thieving 
give me the dacoit of India. 
There it is a fine art, and 
its professors are as superior 
to their Northern confréres 
as the native jugglers are 
to the self-termed wizards 
whom half London crowd 
to see.” 

This assertion of the 
Major’s was made one even- 
ing as we sat, some three or 
four of us, in the comfort- 
able smoking-room of an 

Atlantic liner, enjoying our last pipe before turning in. The conversation had turned 
on thieves and their ways and the various contrivances with which they carried out 
their plans as revealed in the published accounts of certain celebrated robberies. 

One of our little group was a New Yorker, who spoke with pride of the skill 

of his countrymen, and, be it added, of his countrywomen, who, from drawing a 
breast-pin with their teeth in an affected embrace to “ cracking” a bank-safe under 
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the nose of the watchman, sustained the 
national reputation for smartness to the 
admiration of the detective world. 

A Londoner, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the celebrated Charles Peace 
had reached the pinnacle of his profession, 
not only on account of the ingenuity of 
his instruments and his methods of 
operating them, but from the masterly 
manner in which he hoodwinked his 
neighbours as well as the entire college of 
Scotland Yard. 

The argument was getting somewhat 
warm when the Major, who had been a 
silent listener, broke in as above, and as 
his remark indicated something out of the 
common, we pressed him to tell us his 
experience. 

With a slight show of reluctance, as if 
he did not care to speak about his own 
exploit, he consented, and taking a big gulp 
of whisky-and-soda from his glass, he 
commenced, while the rest of us settled 
ourselves comfortably with fresh-filled 
pipes for his story. 

“‘T was comparing,” he began, ‘‘ wizards 
with jugglers, and, as you are all aware, 
the tricks of our countrymen owe no small 
measure of their success to voluminous 
coat-sleeves and hidden pockets, besides 
stage appliances. ‘The native of India, 
on the contrary, has nothing on but a 
scanty breech-cloth, and performs his feats 
in your verandah or at your door-step, 
with absolutely nothing to assist him. 

‘** For instance, with a little soil scraped 
up in your compound and placed upon a 
handkerchief, he will make a mango-seed 
in a few minutes grow into a little tree 
and bear fruit, and that under your own 
eyes and at your very feet; and the cele- 
brated basket trick will be done before 
you, and often as I have witnessed it, I 
have no more idea to-day than I had at 
the beginning as to how the girl inside 
disappears after being apparently speared 
from without, for after the basket is turned 
upside down she will be found fifty yards 
away. Modern discoveries suggest hypno- 
tism and many other learned terms, but 
upon my word, I am half inclined to 
believe that these jugglers are in direct 
league with the Evil One. 

“Some thirty years ago, when I first 
joined my regiment in India, we were 
quartered in an out-of-the-way place that 
had been of some strategic importance, 
although now, with our improved facilities 
for transportation, it has long ceased to be 
a military post. It was situated upon the 
Ganges, which, as you doubtless know, 
is regarded with superstitious veneration 
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by the natives throughout the continent. 
We often hear of the longing of the 
Egyptian for the sweet waters of the 
Nile, a feeling that can be only properly 
appreciated by those who have resided in 
that sun-baked and thirsty land; but in 
India the natives connect the Ganges with 
their religious belief, and undertake long 
pilgrimages to participate in the festivals 
held periodically in the temples in the 
many ancient cities situated upon its 
banks, and above all to bathe in its sacred 
waters. 

‘Shortly after we reached our new 
quarters rumours began to spread of the 
depredations of a certain dacoit named 
Sadthu, whose boldness only equalled his 
success. I must tell you that a dacoit is a 
professional robber, who, generally with a 
gang of others, frequents a certain district, 
plundering wayfarers, hesitating not at 
murder when it suits his purpose. Doubt- 
less the system had its origin in the bodies 
of disbanded soldiery who in times of 
peace found themselves without a means 
of livelihood, and naturally took to the 
road as they did in our own land in bygone 
days. In the subjugation of India the 
British had no little difficulty in hunting 
down these robber hordes who had so long 
fleeced the timid natives, and after the 
Mutiny of ’57, when our rule was estab- 
lished on a firmer basis than ever, our 
power was such that but few cared to 
resume the predatory vocation which 
experience proved must end in ultimate 
detection and death. 

‘‘ Tt was with no little interest, therefore, 
that we heard of Sadthu, though we did 
not at first realise the full extent of his 
enormities. At length, however, some- 
thing occurred that startled us into activity, 
and made every man in the regiment 
clamour for his capture. 

“It happened that a great festival was 
approaching, one that was only held at 
long intervals, and on account of its 
importance thousands thronged to the 
city. For many days previous parties of 
worshippers were to be met, travel-worn 
and weary, old and young, on foot and in 
bullock-cart, all chattering of the cele- 
bration they were about to join in, the 
youthful members describing to one 
another the brilliant pageants they would 
witness, the aged quietly speaking of the 
merit that should accrue to them there- 
from. 

“On their arrival the pilgrims thronged 
to the bathing-places to wash off the 
stains of travel, and it was a common 
practice for two or three of us of an 
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evening to stroll down to the dund and 
gaze on the strange and interesting scene. 

‘‘Among those who bathed were many 
wealthy natives, whose wives and daugh- 


ters were decked with heavy bangles and 
armlets of gold and silver, which, in 
accordance with their general practice, 


they did not remove, chiefly because they 
fitted their rounded limbs too well to be 
easily lost. 

“One day as I happened to be passing in 
company with a couple of brother officers 
there arose a great hubbub of people 
talking and gesticulating; but as this was 
no uncommon occurrence we did not pay 
much attention to it, and were passing on 


when we noticed that a particular party of 


bathers had withdrawn to the bank and 
were raising a dismal wail of lamentation. 
Wondering what could be the matter, we 
asked one of a group of excited spectators, 
and learned that a woman had suddenly 
disappeared beneath the surface of the 
river and had not risen again. Thinking 


that this was merely an ordinary case of 


drowning we continued our way. 

“Next day, however, and on several 
succeeding days the same thing occurred, 
and the natives began to be much alarmed, 
and many stories were afloat to account 
for the extraordinary loss of life. The 
majority of the people attributed it to an 
evil spirit, who, they declared, claimed a 
victim every year, though they admitted 
they had never known so many to be taken 
away at once. Others thought that the 
alligators were to blame, and certainly 
there were sufficient in the river to make 
this appear a reasonable explanation. In 
the course of a few days some six or seven 
women had disappeared, and, strange to 
say, all of high caste, and consequently 
well adorned with valuable jewellery. At 
length, certain of the leading townspeople 
appealed to those of us who were known 
to be addicted to shzkar to rid them of 
the scaly monsters on whom they laid the 
blame. 

“In the meantime we had talked this 
matter over between ourselves, and, while 
willing enough to do a little potting at the 
alligators, were convinced, nevertheless, 
that there was some deep roguery at work. 

“So the next morning at dawn, taking a 
boat, and with a couple of natives to 
paddle, we floated about the river, killing 
some half-dozen alligators, and wounding a 
good many more. As we were thinking of 
returning, one of us suggested landing on 
the opposite bank and resting for a little 
while in the shade of a tope of trees which 
grew closeto the water’s edge. Accordingly 
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we did so, leaving the natives in the 
boat while we stretched ourselves on the 
turf, smoking our cheroots. 

‘“* Presently, one of our party who had 
strolled off a little way returned and 
announced that he had made a curious 
discovery, asking us to accompany him. 
We followed him to a part of the tope 
where, carefully concealed under a heap 
of rubbish, lay a long coil of rope, at one 
end of which was fastened a heavy 


iron 
weight and a shackle, such as would 
conveniently hold a man by the ankle. 


The rope was wet, and had been apparently 
recently used, but what its object was we 
could not for the moment tell. 

** As we stood idly gazing at it a sudden 
thought struck me, and I felt sure that it 
was in some way connected with the mys- 
terious disappearance of the bathers, and 
so I told my companions, who agreed with 
me. We then hurried back to the boat so 
as not to be discovered, and to perfect 
our plans for the capture of the miscreants 
who were operating the diabolical concern. 
So, saying nothing of our discovery, we 
recrossed the river and returned to our 
quarters. 

‘‘Our mess bungalow was situated on a 
slight elevation commanding a lovely view 
of the river, and we determined after 
breakfast to watch the tope from the 
verandah, in order, if possible, to solve 
this mystery, taking it in turns to look out 
for any communication between it and the 
bathing-place just opposite. 

‘For some hours we kept steady watch 
from a comfortable lounging-chair in a 
shady corner, every now and again 
examining the grove through a telescope. 
Nothing, however, occurred, and we were 
beginning to think that we were on the 
wrong track. At length, about two o’clock, 
it being my turn, I took up the telescope 
and commenced my watch. 

““The heat was now intense, and there 
was not a breath of air stirring. The very 
natives refrained from venturing forth, 
preferring to sleep away the oppressive 
noontide. The river shone like a mirror, 
and over the land the heated air quivered 
like the breath of a furnace, rendering the 
distant temples with their minarets and 
gilded domes indistinct in the haze. I 
was just thinking that my watch would be 
as fruitless as the rest, and was about to 
shut up the glass, when I caught a glimpse 
of a little canoe floating stealthily down 
the opposite side. Wondering what could 
be going on at this hour, I continued to 
watch it, and saw it quietly disappear into 
some reeds close by the spot where we 
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ourselves had landed. Then, as if it had 
been expected, three natives appeared 
from beneath the trees, dragging some- 
thing behind them, though what it was I 
could not make out, as they too entered 
the reeds. 

“Calling the other men who were 
interested with myself in the matter, I 
told what had occurred. In a short while 
we saw the canoe reappear, paddled by a 
native who skilfully took it up stream for 
some little distance, and then allowed it to 
drift across to the bathing-place. 

“Our glasses were carefully taking in 
every detail when presently we noticed by 
the wake of the canoe that a rope was 
trailing behind it, and on looking back to 
the shore distinctly saw the three natives 
paying it out from a coil which lay beside 
them. 

“The plot was now obvious; the 
weighted end would be dropped at the 
bathing-place, the shackle to be after- 
wards attached to the leg of the victim, 
who at a given signal would be dragged 
across the river and despoiled of her 
jewellery. 

‘“‘Hastily taking counsel together, we 
decided on a plan to capture the gang on 
the opposite bank, and, if possible, the 
chief actor, whose duty it was to mingle 
with the bathers. Quickly retiring to our 
bungalows we put off our conspicuous 
white clothes and donned our hunting 
garb of neutral tint. Then four of us, I 
being one of the number, took a boat, and 
erossing the river below a bend, well out 
of sight, proceeded to make our way to 
the tope. 

** By this time the whole mess knew our 
plans, and offers of assistance showered 
upon us, but we declined them, fearing lest 
too many might betray us, and merely 
deputed to two others the task of identi- 
fying, if possible, the bather. 

*“Once landed on the other side, we 
made a détour, carrying our rifles with us, 
and thus cautiously approached the tope, 
after which we proceeded to stalk our game. 
Fortunately, there was sufficient under- 
brush to afford us cover, and as there were 
numerous Cattle-tracks leading through it, 
we were able to move without noise. 

‘* With the greatest care we went forward, 
and at length reached the spot where the 
rope had been concealed. Peering through 
the bushes, we could see the river close 
by, and with stealthy tread we drew nearer 
the place where the men must be lying. 

*“At length, looking from behind the 
tree-trunks against which we had con- 
cealed ourselves, we saw the three natives. 
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One was sitting up on the bank, gazing 
intently at the bathing-place, which was 
now being thronged with people ; the two 
others were actually squatting on their 
haunches, enjoying their hubble-bubbles, 
or short hookahs, as unconcernedly as if 
engaged in the most peaceful of pursuits 

“We had feared being too late, for our 
progress had been necessarily slow, but 
we had time to place ourselves well before 
the critical moment arrived. 

“Presently the watcher uttered an 
exclamation, at which the other two 
sprang to their feet, and across the water 
came the sound of lamentation which 
indicated the death of another victim. 

“Seizing the rope, the men began 
hauling in silently, fathom by fathom, 
while I felt my heart beat violently in 
anticipation of the dreadful prize that they 
must in a few minutes bring to the surface. 

“The rope was a long one, for the 
river was of considerable width, and 
judging by their efforts, their task was no 
easy one. Three or four times they stopped 
for breath, and at length one of them, 
pointing to a knot, remarked with a ghastly 
laugh that they would soon bring the fish 
to land. He was right, for in a little while 
there was a swirl in the water, and the 
foremost man, stepping into the reeds, 
stooped down low and dragged up a 
human leg shackled by the ankle, which 
he dexterously disengaged. Then, assisted 
by the others, he pulled the body to land. 
It was that of a beautifully formed girl, 
perfectly nude, for the passage through the 
river had detached any garment she might 
have had on. Her arms and ankles were 
loaded with bangles, and her jewelled 
necklaces and earrings showed that she 
had been well chosen. 

“Bending over the girl, the three men 
began detaching her ornaments, and one 
drew his knife to slit open the ears, in 
order better to remove the rings. 

‘““We had, unperceived, reduced our 
distance to but a few yards, so intent were 
they upon their prey, and with a shout of 
rage rushed upon them. Two went down 
under our attack, but the third man with 
the knife—a big, ferocious ruffian—backed 
into the water grinning defiance. Level- 
ling my rifle at him, I called to him to 
come in or I would shoot. He looked 
behind him as if calculating the chances 
of escape by swimming; then, suddenly 
bending almost double, he made a dash 
past me. Dropping my rifle, I sprang at 
him and grappled him, and together we 
rolled in the mud, and but for the 
assistance of my companions he would 
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undoubtedly have escaped, for he was 
immensely powerful, and as active as a 
tiger. As it was, he managed to get his 
knife into my arm.” (Here the Major, 
baring a muscular limb, disclosed the scar 
of what must have been a nasty cut.) 

‘‘ However, we captured all three, and, 
tied hand and foot, got them across the 
river with the body of the victim, which 
we reverently wrapped up in a shawl taken 
from one of the men. 

“‘In the investigation that followed it was 
discovered that the leader of the gang, he 
whose duty it was to select and capture 
the victim, was none other than Sadthu 
the dacoit, and he, unfortunately, had 
escaped. Being an expert diver, his trick 
was to mingle with the bathers, and when 
the girl he had already marked down 
approached the edge of the stone terrace 
which formed the bathing-place, he would 
swim under water and pull her down, fasten 
the shackle to her ankle, and drop her 
into the depth, whence the iron weight 
would prevent her rising. 

**Search was made in the tope, and in 
an abandoned well were found the bodies 
of a dozen unfortunate people that this 
gang had thus murdered. 

‘“* Of course, there was a tremendous 
excitement over our capture, and had the 


natives had their way the prisoners would 
have been torn in pieces, for mild as the 
Hindoo is, he is worse than a wild beast 


when his passions are once aroused. 
However, they were duly tried by British 
law, and sentenced to be hanged, and 
were executed amid the execrations of 
their countrymen. 

‘* In the meanwhile, Sadthu, the leader of 
the gang, had made good his escape, and 
although no effort was spared to cap- 
ture him, he completed eluded detection. 
A free pardon was offered to any one of 
the prisoners who would turn Queen’s 
evidence and bring him to justice, but 
they indignantly scorned to save their 
lives at the expense of their chieftain. 

““*Ye may search,’ said they, ‘from 
the snowy summit of Kinchingunga to the 
far side of the Kalapani [the sea} but ye 
shall never find him; and yet will he be 
with you, and ye shall know him not.’ 
And such was his facility for disguise that 
it would seem that they had good ground 
for their belief in his power, and, as we 
afterwards learned, he was actually at the 
time in the Court-House, dressed as a 
Fahkeer, listening to the trial. 

“But Sadthu had not wiped out the 
score he had registered against us who 
had captured his companions, and he 
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proceeded to take his revenge. One 
night the mess plate disappeared, and 
great was our wrath to miss the familiar 
ornaments, endeared to us by tradition 
and association, from our dining -table. 
The servants were all examined, but there 
seemed to be no clue to the thief. 

“Then one of the officers had his rooms 
rifled of everything of value, without a trace 
of the thief being discovered. 

‘*Sentries were posted and doubled, and 
instructed to shoot down anyone found 
around the bungalows after the last bugle 
had sounded, but it was all of no avail. 
The robberies continued until at last they 
culminated in the murder of a newly 
joined ensign, whose body was found 
stretched on the floor of his room with a 
gaping wound in the breast. He had 
evidently detected the marauder, and in 
attempting to capture him had met his 
death. ; 

“* Matters were now very serious, for no 
one knew whose turn would come next, 
and all slept with loaded pistols, although 
the audacious thief invariably removed 
them and laid them conspicuously outside 
the verandah, as if to show their futility 
when matched against his skill. A re- 
markable thing was that watches or valu- 
ables placed by sleepers beneath their 
pillows were quietly carried off, though 
how this was managed without disturbing 
them was a mystery-to us. 

‘“‘So far, my quarters had not been 
attacked, but my turn was to come. One 
night I had retired to rest, and after 
placing a loaded pistol beside my pillow, 
had carefully tucked the mosquito netting 
around my bed. My watch, which I 
greatly valued, was ticking beneath my 
head, and I felt confident, being a very 
light sleeper, that Sadthu would not with- 
draw it without awaking me. 

“Well, I had been asleep for some time 
when I suddenly became conscious that 
something was tickling my right ear. 
Supposing it to be a mosquito, I rubbed 
it with my hand and resumed my former 
posture. As I did so, I thought I detected 
a faint sound of breathing beside me, and 
in an instant it flashed across me that 
there was someone in the room. I had 
the presence of mind to lie perfectly still, 
and then slightly opened my eyes. 

“The windows and doors, as_ is 
customary in all Indian bungalows, were 
wide open, and the waning moon shed a 
faint light sufficient to distinguish objects 
within the room. 

“I was now wide awake, though breath- 
ing slowly and heavily to simulate sleep. 
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“Then I heard a faint rustle, and felt a 
cold hand touch my cheek as it tried to 
get under my pillow, but from the position 
I was lying in my watch was quite secure, 
and the attempt failed. 
the hand, however, I gave an involuntary 
start, and it was in an instant removed. 

** Again I peeped forth from my closed 
eyelids, and saw that the mosquito netting 
had been looped up near my head to admit 
of the free action of my visitor. Just then 
the hand appeared armed with a feather, 
and again I felt the tickling sensation as 
it touched my ear, evidently with the inten- 
tion of making me change my posture, 
and enabling the watch to be reached. 
But, as before, I involuntarily rubbed the 
spot and allowed my hand again to fall 
inert by my side. 

‘All this time I could feel my heart 
thumping like a sledge-hammer, and the 
cold perspiration stood in’ beads upon my 
forehead, but I could not tell whether my 
pistol had been removed, and I dreaded to 
make a false move. 

“The failure of the attempt to make me 
turn over evidently puzzled my visitor, and 
there was a pause of a few moments. 
Then, looking cautiously forth, I saw a 
head rise gradually above the edge of the 
bed, and a savage face peered down at me. 


Even in that dim light I could see the 


glaring eyeballs and the teeth shining 
white between the half-drawn lips. 

**So close was the face to my own that I 
almost drew back. Then suddenly, on the 
impulse of the moment, I made a tremen- 
dous effort and threw myself clear of the 
bed, landing on the top of the dacoit, 
grappling him with all my strength. 

“So rapid had been my onslaught that 
I crushed him down beneath me to the 
floor, and as he fell I heard the clink of 
steel of some weapon that he let go, 
intended doubtless for me. I was young 
and active in those days, and felt certain 
of holding my captive, but I might as well 
have tried to hold an eel. The man was 
thoroughly oiled from head to foot, and 
without a garment of any sort upon him. 
Besides, he was as agile as a cat, and I felt 
him slip from my grasp, and he was gone. 

** As he escaped he made a grab for his 
weapon, evidently intending to treat me as 
he did the poor fellow he murdered, but 
missing it, and as I was by this time 
regaining my feet, he muttered an oath, 
and was out of the room in an instant. 

‘‘ Shouting to the sentry, I rushed after 
him, only just in time to see him dis- 
appear across the garden into the shrub- 
bery. The sentry, who happened to be 
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close by, had heard my cry, and seeing 
the flying form had taken a snap-shot at 
it. The dacoit fell, evidently hit, but 
rising quickly, managed to escape, and 
although the guard turned out and made a 
careful search, no trace of my nocturnal 
visitor was. discovered except some blood 
where he had fallen. 

“On returning to my room I picked up 
the weapon he had dropped, a villainous- 
looking Malay kris, which doubtless had 
sent many a victim out of this world, and 
this I have kept ever since as a memento 
of my adventure. 

‘We had no further visits from Sadthu, 
but we had an opportunity of scrutinising 
him for the first and only time about a 
month later, when he met his death in a 
most tragic way, and this is how it 
happened. 

“In the principal temple of the city 
among the many representations of the 
Hindoo mythology was a huge, hideous 
image of the first of the Hindoo Triad, 
Brahma, the Creator of the Universe. I 
say hideous, as to our ideas of art it was 
repulsive in the extreme, with four gro- 
tesque faces and four outstretched arms, 
though to the poor benightted worshipper 
it was a thing of awful meaning and an 
object of the profoundest reverence. 

“It stood in a special shrine, upon a 
huge block of stone, the front of which 
served as an altar for the reception of 
offerings. It was most gaudily ‘painted, 
and was surrounded with all the para- 
phernalia of corrupt worship, and eminently 
calculated to impress the multitude as the 
first of all deities, before whom gods and 
men and devils bowed alike. 

‘‘As may be supposed, in that land of 
gems and precious stones the idol was not 
wanting in jewelled decorations. On the 
arms were bangles of red gold, and around 
its neck were row upon row of rubies, 
sapphires, and pearls, besides other gems. 
One necklace’ especially commanded 
attention. It was of intricate work- 
manship, with a magnificent diamond 
pendant, which alone was worth a king’s 
ransom. 

““We had often visited this shrine and 
gazed at all the wealth displayed, estimat- 
ing its value variously, but upon one point 
we were agreed—that were it ours the 
whole mess might give up soldiering and 
retire at their ease, 

“Needless to say, the priests kept 
watch night and day over their precious 
god, though it was scarcely necessary, 
owing to the superstitious reverence of 
the people. But there was one who had 
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cast covetous eyes upon the necklace, and 
had determined upon stealing it in spite 
of the sacrilege of the deed. This man 
was none other than Sadthu, who, re- 
covered from his wound, had determined 
upon one final coup before seeking fresh 
fields for his villainy. But little did he 
think of what he was attempting, or how 
his cunning would be matched by the 
crafty priesthood. 

“He laid his plans carefully, and one 
evening entering with the usual crowd of 
worshippers, managed to secrete himself 
behind some hangings, where he remained 
until all had departed. From his hiding- 
place he watched the priests close the 
gates before retiring, two or three of their 
number spreading their simple mats and 
lying down in the adjoining chamber. 
All was in darkness except a couple of oil 
lamps, which cast a faint light through the 
vast hall, making the gigantic figure 
appear yet greater. 

‘** At length, when all was still, Sadthu 
emerged, and stealthily approached the 
image. Silent as he had been he had 
been overheard, and two watchful priests 
followed every movement, though, knowing 
how well their treasure was protected, 
they did not interfere, thinking, doubtless, 
that the inevitable fate which awaited the 
robber would terrify other evildoers, and 
at the same time enhance the renown of 
their god. 

‘Passing in front of the idol, Sadthu stood 
gazing at it, perchance gathering courage 
for the contemplated act of sacrilege. 
Then, springing lightly upon the altar, he 
reached upward at the gems, which even 
in that dim light glittered above his head. 
Finding himself too low, he stepped on to 
the block upon which the majestic figure 
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sat, and prepared to gather his coveted 
spoils. 

“« Then at last that awful retribution over- 
took him for which he had so long waited. 
He had stepped upon some hidden spring 
or lever, which, acting on an internal 
mechanism, released those huge out- 
stretched arms, which, descending with 
fearful force, crushed his naked body in a 
deadly embrace, while at the same time a 
sharp steel blade shot out from the breast 
of the idol, impaling him upon its point. 

‘A wild unearthly shriek rang from the 
unhappy wretch writhing in that fearful 
torture, while half-naked priests and 
attendants rushed in with lamps at the 
alarm. In a short while he was released 
from the grip of the outraged deity and 
laid outside the desecrated shrine, while 
threats and abuse were heaped upon him 
by the indignant guardians. But he was 
past their vengeance, for their diabolical 
ingenuity had done its work only too well, 
and by daybreak his bloodstained life 
had closed. He was evidently convinced 
that the god had wreaked his vengeance 
upon him, and his last moments were spent 
in insane terror. 

“Thus died Sadthu, one of the most 
dreaded dacoits of his time. The news of 
his capture spread like wild-fire, and there 
were many who identified him, and a 
newly healed bullet wound in the thigh 
satisfied me that he was the man with 
whom I had wrestled on that memorable 
night.” 


Here the Major arose, and knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, finished his horn at 
a gulp, and bidding us good-night, left us 
to make our comments upon his strange 
story of Sadthu the dacoit. 





TROLLING across the moor in the 
sunshine to-day, past the lonely pine 
where the night-jar sits crooning to his 


lady-love in the twilight, I came suddenly 
across his grey mate herself, and saw her 
flutter up sleepily in dazed surprise from 
the bare ground where she was sitting. 


As she flapped her mottled wings and 
sailed slowly away, like a blinking owl 
disturbed in the daytime, I noticed that I 
had lighted unawares upon her nest, or, 
rather, her eggs, for she lays them on the 
open, without bed of any sort. I left 
them untouched, for I am no collector. 
A few minutes later, I came abreast of the 
low cliff where the sand-martins have 
established their twittering colony. The 
soft yellow sandstone that forms the 
cutting is honeycombed with their 
tunnels; and as I leaned on my stick 
and looked, I saw the busy brown birds 
gliding in and out, with their long 
curved flight, and carrying back mouthfuls 
of gnats and mayflies to their fledglings in 
the burrows. It was beautiful to watch 
them swooping in great arcs over the 
gorse and bracken, and then darting 
straight with unerring accuracy to the 
mouth of their tunnels. They alight at 
the very door with all the skill of born 
pilots, never missing or overshooting the 
mark by one inch, but steering upon it so 
truly that they look as though failure or 
miscalculation were impossible. 


Thesetwo little episodes coming together 
set me thinking; ’tisa bad habit one indulges 
when one walks too much alone in the 
open. In towns one doesn’t think, because 
the shop-windows, and the horses, and the 
noise, and the people, and the omnibuses 
distract one , but in the country, one gives 
way a great deal too readily to what Plato 
calls the “divine disease” of thinking. 
I began to philosophise. How curious, 
I said to myself, that we have but five 
kinds of bird in England that hawk on 
the wing after insects in the open; and of 
all those five, not one builds a proper 
respectable nest, woven of twigs and 
straws, like a sparrow ora robin! Every 
one of them has some peculiar little fancy 
of his own—goes in for some individual 
freak of originality. The night-jar, which 
is the simplest and earliest in type of the 
group, lays its eggs on the bare ground, 
and rises superior in its Spartan simplicity 
to such petty luxuries as beds and 
bedding. The swift, that ecclesiologically 
minded bird, which loves the chief seats 
in the synagogue, the highest pinnacles of 
tower or steeple, gums together a soft 
nest of floating thistledown and feathers, 
by means of a sticky secretion from its 
own mouth, distilled in the last resort 
from the juices of insects. The swallow 
and the house-martin, again, make domed 
mud huts, and line them inside with soft 
floating materials. Finally, the sand- 
martin excavates with its bill the soft 
sandstone of cliffs or roadside cuttings, 
and strews a bed within for its callow 
young of cotton- grass and dandelion 
parachutes. 

Why this curious variety among them- 
selves, and this equally curious divergence 
from the common practice of bird-kind in 
general? Clearly, thought I, it must bear 
some definite relation to the habits and 
manners of the birds which exhibit it. 
Let me think what it means. Aha, aha, 





eureka! I have found it! 
The insect-hawking birds are 
not a natural group; by 
descent they have nothing at 
all to do with one another. 
Closely as the swift resembles 
the swallow in form, in flight, 
in shape of bill, in habits and 
manners, we now know that 
the swift is a specialised 
woodpecker, while the 
swallow and the martins are 
specialised sparrows. (I use 
both words, dzen entendu, in 
quite their widest and most 


Pickwickian evolutionary acceptation.) The 
swift and the night-jar belong to one great 
family of birds; the swallow, the house- 
martin, and the sand-martin to another. 
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The likeness in form 
and in mode of flight 
has been brought 
about by similarity in 
their style of living. 
Two different birds of 
two different types 
both took, ages since, 
to hawking after flies 
and midges in the 
open air. Each group 
was thus compelled to 
acquire long and 
powerful wings, a light 
and airy body, a good 
steering tail, a wide 
gape of mouth, and 
a rapid curved flight, 
so as to swoop down 
upon and catch its 
petty prey unsus- 
pected. So, in the 
long run, the two types 
which hawk most in 
the open, the swifts 
and the swallows, have 
grown so like that 
only by minute ana- 
tomical differences 
can we refer the 
remoter ancestry of 
one species to the 
woodpeckers and 
humming - birds, and 
the remoter ancestry 
of the other to. the 
tits and sparrows. 
How does _ then 
manner of life affect 
their mode of nesting, 
however? Indirectly, 
in this way. Birds 
that live largely offi 
seeds and fruits and 
hard - shelled beetles 
have hard short beaks 
to grind their food 
with, and sit much 
in thickets, scrub, or 
hedgerows. But birds 
that hawk on the 
wing after small soft 
flies must have wide 
soft bills, and a gap- 
ing mouth; they can 
hardly perch at all on 
trees or bushes, and 
their feet are too weak 


to be of much use for walking. Indeed, 
if a swift once alights on the ground, 
he can scarcely get up again, so difficult 
is it for the long wings to work in a 
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narrow space, and so slight a power 
of jumping have the feeble little legs. 
Hence it follows that birds of the hedge- 
row type can readily build nests of twigs 
and straws, which they gather as they 
perch, or seek on the ground; and they 
are enabled to weave them with their hard 
bills and active feet; while birds of the 
hawking type cannot pick up sticks or 
gather straws on the ground, and have 
beaks quite unadapted for dealing with 
such intractable materials. The conse- 
quence is they have been compelled to 
find out each some new plan for it- 
self, and to build their nest out of 
such stray material as their habits permit 
them. 

The night-jar, a stranded nocturnal bird 
of early type, with very few modern 
improvements and additions, solves the 
problem in the easiest and rudest way by 
simply going without a nest at all, and 
laying her eggs unprotected on the open. 
Nocturnal creatures, indeed, are to a great 
extent the losers in the struggle for exist- 
ence: they always retain many early and 
uncivilised ways, if I may speak meta- 
phorically. ‘They are the analogues of the 
street arabs who sleep in Trafalgar Square 
under shelter of a newspaper. The sand- 
martin, an earlier type than the swallow or 
the house-martin, burrows in sandstone 
cliffs, which are pre-human features, 
though man’s roads and railways have 
largely extended his field of enterprise. 
But the house-martin and the swallow, 
later and far more civilised develop- 
ments, have learned to take advantage 
of our barns and houses; they nest 
under the eaves ; and being largely water- 
haunters, skimming lightly over the 
surface of ponds and lakes, they have 
naturally taken advantage of the mud at 
the edges as a_ convenient building 
material. Last of all, the soaring swift, 
the most absolutely aérial type of the 
entire group, unable to alight on the 
ground at all, has acquired the habit of 
catching cottony seeds, and thistledown, 
and floating feathers in his mouth as he 
flies, and gumming them together into a 
mucilaginous nest with his own saliva. 
The Oriental sea-swifts have no chance of 
finding even such flying materials among 
their caves and cliffs, and they have con- 
sequently been driven into erecting nests 
entirely of their own inspissated saliva 
without any basis of down or feathers. 
These are the famous edible birds’-nests 
of the Chinese; they look like gelatine, 
and they make excellent soup, somewhat 
thick and gummy. 


483 
A SPOTTED ORCHIS. 


Like Mr. Chamberlain, I too am an 
orchid-grower. 1 own three acres (with- 
out a cow) on a heather-clad hilltop, 
and no small proportion of that landed 
estate is ‘‘ down under orchids.” Not that 
I mean to say the species I cultivate, or 
rather allow to grow wild, on my wild little 
plot would excite the envy of the magnate 
of Highbury. They are nothing more than 
common English spotted orchids, spring- 
ing free and spontaneous among the gorse 
and heather; but, oh! how beautiful they 
are! how much more beautiful than the 
dendrobiums and cattleyas, the flowering 
spiders and blossoming lizards of the rich 
man’s hothouse! How proudly they raise 
their tall spikes of pale bloom, true sultanas 
of the moorland! how daintily they woo 
the big burly bumble bees! how grace- 
fully they bend their nodding heads before 
the bold south-west that careers across the 
country! They seem to me always such 
great regal flowers, yet simple with the 
simplicity of the untrodden upland. 
Take a spike and look at it close; or, 
better still, grub it up by the roots with 
the point of your umbrella, and examine 
it all through from its foundation upward. 
It springs from two tubers, not unlike a 
pair of new potatoes to look at, but deeply 
divided below into finger-like processes. 
Those divisions it was that gave the plant 
its quaint old English title of ‘‘ dead men’s 
fingers” —for, indeed, there is something 
clammy and corpse-like about the feel of 
the tubers; while that ‘“‘ coarser name” 
to which Shakspere alludes in passing 
is duetotheir general shape, and is still en- 
shrined in the Greek word “orchid” which 
everybody now applies to them without 
thinking for a moment of its unsavoury 
meaning. But the two tubers are not of 
the same age. One is old and wilted; 
the other is young and fresh and, as the 
advertisements say, “still growing.” The 
first is last year’s reserve fund for this 
year’s flowering stem ; the second is this 
year’s storehouse of food for next year’s 
blossom. ‘Thus each season depends for 
its flowers upon the previous year’s in- 
come; the leaves, which are the mouths 
and stomachs of the plants, lay by material 
in due season; and the spike of bells 
proceeds from the tubers or consolidated 
reserve fund as soon as the summer is 
sufficiently advanced for the process of 
flowering. Few plants with handsome 
heads or trusses of bloom, indeed, can 
afford to produce them upon the current 
season’s income ; therefore you will find 
that most large-flowered forms, like lilies, 
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tulips, hyacinths, and daffodils, if they wish 
to blossom early in the year, depend for 
their food-supply upona bulb or tuber of 
last season’s making. Onlyin the orchids, 


however, do you find this curious device 
of a pair of tubers at once side by side, 


one being filled and fed, while the other 
is being slowly devoured and depleted. 
By -he end of the season the new tuber 
is rich and full to bursting, while the old 
one is withered, flaccid, and empty. 

From the tuber, in early spring, start 
the pretty lance - shaped leaves—green, 
dappled with leopard spots of some deep 
brown pigment. The use and meaning 
of these beautiful spots on the glossy green 
foliage no one has yet deciphered; 
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it remains as one of the ten thousand 
insoluble mysteries of plant existence. 
That is always so in life. We tell what 
we know; but what we know not, who 
shall count it or number it? Yet the 
flowers, after all, are the true centre of 
interest in the English orchid. Thirty of 
them in a spike, pale lilac or white, all 
starred and brocaded with strange flecks 
of purple, they rank among the most 
marvellous of our native flowers in shape 
and structure. The long spur at the back 
is the factory and reservoir for the abundant 
honey ; the face of the blossom consists 
of a broad and showy lip, the flaunting 
advertisement to bee or butterfly of the 
sweets within ; it is flanked by two slender 
spreading wings, above which a third sepal 
arches over the helmet-like petals. Beneath 
this hood or dome, in the centre of the 
column, the club-shaped pollen - masses 
lie half concealed in two pockets, or 
pouches—dainty little purses, as it were, 
like fairy wallets, slit open in front for the 
bee’s convenience. The base of the pollen- 
masses is sticky or gummy; and they are 
so arranged, of set purpose, in their 
pouches that the moment the bee’s head 
touches them, they cling to it automatic- 
ally, by their gummy end, and are 
carried off without his knowledge or 
consent to the next flower he visits. But if 
you want to see exactly how this pretty 
little drama of plant life is enacted, you 
need not wait, as I have often done, silent 
on the heath for half an hour together, till 
some blustering bumble bee bustles in, all 
importance. It suffices for demonstration 
just to pick a spike and insert into the 
mouth of the honey-spur a stem of grass, 
which does duty for the bee’s head and 
proboscis, when straightway ‘the figures 
will act,” as they say on the penny-in-the 
slot machines, and the pollen-masses will 
gum themselves by automatic action to the 
imaginary insect. 

The reason for this curious and highly 
advanced device is that orchids are among 
the plants most absolutely specialised for 
insect-fertilisation. Most species of orchid, 
in fact, can never set their seeds at all 
without the intervention of these flying 
“marriage priests,” as Darwin quaintly 
called them. If left to themselves the 
flowers must wither on their virgin thorn 
unwed and no seed be set in the twisted 
ovary. But when the bee goes to them in 
search of honey, the pollen-masses gum 
themselves to the front of his head, though 
just at first they point upward and inward. 
Then, after a short time, as he flies through 
the air, they contract in drying, and so 
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point forward, in the direction in which he 
will enter the next flower he visits. This 
brings the pollen directly into contact 
with the sensitive cushion or pad of the 
ovary in the flower so visited, and thus 
results in the desired cross-fertilisation. 
For the ovary, too, is gummy, to make the 
pollen stick to it. 

A roundabout way, you think, to arrive 
after all at so simple a conclusion ? Well, 
that is the habit of Nature. And again, 
bethink you, good, easy-going human 
being, how great are the difficulties she 
has to contend with, especially in the case 
of the plant creation. Put yourself in 
the orchid’s place, and you will see the 
reason. For remember how absolutely 
fixed and limited are plants, each rooted 
to the soil in a single small spot, each 
tied by strict conditions of rock, and 
water-supply, and air, and wind, and sun, 
and climate, from which none can escape, 
try they all their hardest. The opposite 
sides of a road are to them as the two poles, 
one with a sunny and southward-looking 
bank, the other with a cold and forbidding 
northern aspect ; so that what flourishes 
apace on the first would shiver and die of 
chill winds on the second. Remember, 
too, that save in the mildest degree, plants 
have no power of spontaneous or inde- 


pendent movement: they cannot stir from 
their birthplace, were it but for a single 
inch, nor move their own limbs save 
as the wind may sway them. Creatures 


thus narrowly 


and inevitably bound 
down must 


needs take advantage of 
the power of movement in all other 
kinds, wherever it will benefit them. 
Hence the use plants make of insects as 
common carriers of pollen, the use they 
make of birds as dispersers of seeds, the 
use they make of natural agencies, such 
as wind or stream, to waft winged thistle- 
down, to carry the parachutes of the 
dandelion and the willow, or to float the 
male blossoms of such water-weeds as 
vallisneria. Behold! I show you a mystery. 
The secret of the whole thing is that 
plants, being fixed themselves, must 
needs employ birds and insects as their 
Pickford vans—must rely on wind or 
stream for such casual services as wind 
or stream can easily afford them. Only 
in a few species can they effect anything 
like active movement for themselves, as one 
sees in the rooting runners of strawberries, 
or the wandering tubers of certain vagrant 
orchids, which spread far afield from last 
season’s nesting-place. These are clever 
devices for securing fresh virgin soil— 
“rotation of crops,” as the farmers put it. 


485 
THE DEVIL’S PUNCHBOWL. 


On Sunday the boys came home for 
their half-term holiday, so we strolled 
in the morning into the Devil’s Punch- 
bowl. That is the name of the basin- 
shaped valley that lies behind the house— 
a deep circular glen scooped out in 
a softer portion of the sandstone mass 
that forms the moor, by rain and denud- 
ation. Thor owned it, I doubt not, long 
before it was claimed by its present pos- 
sessor, for the parish is Thursley; and 
some Celtic god, whose name is only 
known to Professor Rhys, may have used 
it as his drinking-cup long before the 
Norseman brought his Thor, or the Saxon 
his Thunor, into the Surrey uplands. But the 
Devil is now the heir-general and residuary 
legatee of all heathen gods deceased, be 
they late or early: he has come into titular 
ownership of their entire property. A steep 
path leads zigzag down the side of the 
escarpment into the bowl-shaped hollow ; 
at its bottom a tiny stream oozes out in a 
spring as limpid as Bandusia. Water lies in 
the rock, indeed, at about two hundred and 
fifty feet below the surface of the moor, to 
which depth we have, accordingly, to sink 
our wells on the hilltop; and it is at 
about the same level that the springs 
gush forth which form the headwaters of 
our local rivers. 

When we came upon the brook, as 
good luck would have it, a couple of 
farm labourers in their workaday clothes, 
regardless of the Sabbath, lay at full 
length upon the bank, engaged in the 
picturesque, if not strictly legal, occupa- 
tion of tickling trout. The boys were 
of course delighted; they had never seen 
the operation performed before, and were 
charmed at its almost mesmeric magic. 
At first the men, seeing gentlefolk 
approach, regarded us with disfavour as 
their natural enemies, no doubt in league 
with the preserving landlord ; but as soon 
as they discovered we were “the right 
sort,” in full sympathy with the fine old 
poaching proclivities of the upland popu- 
lation, they returned forthwith to their 
tickling with a zest, and landed a couple 
of trout, not to mention a crayfish, before 
the very eyes of the delighted schoolboys. 

Tickling trout is an ancient and honour- 
able form of sport, which admits of much 
skill and address in the tickler. The fish 
lurk quietly under overhanging banks 
where an undermined green sod impends 
the tiny stream; and the operator passes 
his hand gently over their sides once or 
twice till he has established confidence ; 
then, taking advantage of the friendship 
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thus formed, he suddenly closes his hand 
and whips the astonished victim unawares 
out of the water. It has been urged by 
anglers (who are interested parties) that 
such conduct contains an element of 
treachery; but all is fair in love and war, 
of which last our contest with the wild 
creatures of nature is but a minor variety ; 
and I cannot see that it matters much, 
ethically, whether you land your trout on 
the bank under pretence of titillating his 
sense of touch or treacherously hook him 


by false show of supplying him with < 
dainty dinner. Indeed, all the trout I 
have interviewed on the subject are 
unanimously of opinion that, if you must 
be caught and eaten at all, they had rather 
be caught by a gentle pressure of the naked 
hand than have their mouths and feelings 
cruelly lacerated by a barbed hook dis- 
guised as a mayfly. Which reminds me 
of the charming French apologue of the 
farmer who called his turkeys together in 
order to ask them with what sauce they 
would prefer to be eaten. ‘‘ Please your 
Excellency,” said the turkeys, ‘“‘we don’t 
want to be eaten at all.” ‘* My friends,” 
said the farmer, ‘‘ you wander from the 
question.” , 

It is curious, though, to see how this 
mere thread of water supports a whole 


A COUPLE OF 
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isolated colony of its own, composed of 
many dozen kinds of fish, insects, and 
crustaceans, who know no more of other 
members of their race than the people on 
a small Pacific island knew of the human 
family before Captain Cook burst upon 
them from the blue, with the blessings 
of Christianity, rum, and extermination. 
These trout, for example, are a group 
apart; they are always small, even when 
adult, because there is little food for them ; 
and the stream is little. In big rivers, 


FARM LABOURERS, REGARDLESS 
OF THE SABBATH, WERE ENGAGED IN THE 
PICTURESQUE, IF NOT STRICTLY LEGAL, OCCUPA- 


TION OF TICKLING TROUT. 


where there is space to turn, and pro- 
visions are plentiful, a successful trout of 
the selfsame species runs to five or six 
pounds, while the very near variety which 


frequents great lakes not 
grows to forty-five or fifty. 
in this upland rill, an ounce or two is 
the limit. They live mostly in pairs, 
like well-conducted fish, one couple to 
each pool or overhung basin; yet, strange 
to say, if one is tickled or otherwise enticed 
away, the widowed survivor seems always 
to have found a mate before three hours 
are over. I know most of them person- 
ally, and love to watch their habits and 
manners. They are brilliantly speckled 
here, because the water is clear and the 
bottom pebbly; for the spots on trout 
depend on the bed, and come out brighter 


infrequently 
But here, 
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and more ornamental by far during the 
breeding season. ‘This is still more con- 
spicuously the case with the esthetic 
stickleback, the dandy of the fresh waters ; 
he puts on the most exquisite iridescent 
hues when he goes a-courting, and ex- 
hibits himself to his mate more gorgeously 
clad than Solomon in all his glory. 
Unfortunately, the colours are very 
fugacious, for they die away at once when 
he is taken from the water; but while 
they last they outshine in brilliancy the 
humming-bird or the butterfly. Both 
species are great and determined fighters, 
as always happens’ with brilliantly 
decorated birds, fishes, reptiles, and 
insects. None but the brave deserve 
the fair; and bravery and esthetic taste 
seem to go together. Indeed, the 
courageous little trout will face and drive 
away a murderous pike who menaces his 
home, while stickleback will engage one 
another in such sanguinary fights for the 
possession of their mates that only the 
Kilkenny cats can be named in the same 
day with them. 

The other inhabitants of the tiny brook 
are far more numerous than you would 
imagine. Miller's thumbs poke their big 


black heads out of holes in the clay 
bank at every quiet corner. 


Crayfish hide 


September 189; 
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among the weeds or dart between the 
sedges. Stone-loach flit down stream like 
rapid shadows when you lift the bigger 
pebbles under which they lie skulking. As 
for caddis-worms and water-spiders and 
the larve of dragon-flies, they are there 
by the hundred; while the full-blown 
insects, living flashes of light, as Tennyson 
calls them, poise their metallic blue bodies 
for a second over the ragged-robins that 
grow in the boggy hollows, and then dart 
away like lightning to the willow-herb in 
the distance. It isa world apart, this wee 
world of the streamlet; it has its own 
joys, its own fears, its own tragedies. The 
big solemn cows, with their placid great 
eyes, come down to drink at it unheed- 
ing, and blunder over the bank, and 
slide their cloven hoofs to the bottom 
through the clay, unaware that they have 
crushed a dozen maimed lives and spread 
terror like an earthquake over fifty small 
fishes. But the trout and the loaches 
stand with tremulous fins beating the 
water meanwhile ten yards below, and 
aghast at the cataclysm that has altered 
for ever their native reach. Not for fully 
twenty minutes do they recover heart 
enough to sneak up stream once more to 
their ruined bank and survey with strange 
eyes the havoc in their homesteads. 





So. cS. 
Summer-Sweet. 
O which were sweetest, the land or the river, 
The meadow-land with the meadow-sweet 
Where silver daisies shiver and quiver 


And drones the bee in the drowsy heat ? 


The meadow sweet or the river unsullied 


for happy lovers to drift or stay ? 


In silver reaches all golden-lilied, 


Or meads where mowers are making hay ? 


But the land and the river are meadow sweet, 


And all earth heaven when lovers meet. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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By MAX 
A RAGGED 


T that spot below Reading where the 
A Kennet pours its comparatively 
crystal waters into the main stream of the 
Thames, there is to be seen by all that 
look for it a very picturesque, if irritatingly 
new, boat-house. It is here that the youth 
of Reading hires its skiffs when contem- 
plating an assault upon the silence of the 
early night; here that many an old river- 
man chooses to mark time upon the 
journey downwards from his Mecca at 
Oxford. And here it was that, some two 
years ago, I found the racing-shell which 
brought me indirectly to knowledge of the 
ragged intruder. 

She was an old ship, wheezy in the 
seams and long unused. A plate upon her 
bow spoke of Swaddle as her maker, but 
the date of her birth must have been far 
back in history. I could see that the slide 
had been added by some later-day restorer, 
and that the swivel rowlocks were the work 
of a modern who had no abiding respect 
for antiquity. Her owner was even pre- 
pared to doubt that she would float, but I 
entreated him no longer to hide her light 
beneath the piles of shavings which then 
covered her, and he consented at last that 
I should carry her to the water. He 
assured me at the same time that he 
washed his hands of all responsibility ; 
and with a parting prayer of thanks that 
he washed them of anything at all, I 
launched the ‘‘ racer” and put her head 
down stream. 

If you have been rowing for any length 
of time in a heavy Thames tub your sen- 
sations on finding yourself again in a ship 
that has no keel are not to be described. 
The way she leaps at your touch, the 
delightful ease with which you cover the 
water, are in themselves an experience to 
be remembered. Against this there must 
always be set the wonder of the untutored 
crowd which persists in regarding a 
racing-boat as the peculiar property of 
the aquatic acrobat. I recollect well as I 
launched my crazy craft on that particular 
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evening the exhortations of certain small 
boys who cried to other small boys that I 
was about to begin. As for the boat- 
builder himself, he stood upon his hard 
shaking his head wistfully, and when I 
pulled his shell round into the main stream 
his attitude was unchanged, and the head 
of him was still wagging. He believed 
that he was bidding a last long farewell to 
the friend of his youth, and of his father’s 
youth before him. He had staked his 
reputation upon the immediate sinking of 
the ship; he knew that I must come back 
to him alone. 

Needless to say, I also had my doubts 
about the possibilities of the ‘‘ discovery.” 
She took in water in an alarming way 
during the first half-mile of the journey to 
Sonning, and I had to beg the assistance 
of a man upon the bank while I baled 
her out and started anew. The second 
venture was more prosperous, since her 
timbers began to swell; and notwithstand- 
ing an aggravating tendency to veer to 
port, she continued to behave herself with 
a propriety which was as unexpected as it 
was pleasant. It may have been that she 
welcomed my confidence, and was anxious 
to repay; it may have been that I was 
ready to take a large view of her powers. 
Certain it is, however, that I made the 
Parade in a time which astonished me, 
and passed through the lock, not only 
with the “‘ discovery ” afloat, but in a state 
of health which seemed to mark the 
beginning of a new and entirely unlooked- 
for career. 

Until this point the voyage had been 
entirely enjoyable. The contrast between 
the heaviness of a skiff and the ease of 
this racing-shell was an extreme one, 
leading me to ask myself if men would 
not do well to employ a lighter craft for 
much of their common river work. Nor 
had I any reason to change my opinion 
when below the lock. It is true that my 
right arm ached with the difficulty of 
keeping the “‘discovery’s” head to starboard ; 
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it is true that she still took in enough 
water to cool my heels; but her other 
gifts were so many that I forgave her 
readily, and luxuriated in her speed and in 
the beauties of the early autumn evening. 
All the woods about Sonning were then 
reddening with their summer fullness ; the 
main river was quite deserted and rippling 
over with merry waves. I could hear the 
note of birds and the patter of rats in the 
backwaters. The evening air was fresh 
almost to chilliness, as the air of September 
may be; a deep red glow of the sun fell 
upon the stream, and lighted even the 
glades of the islands above Shiplake. 
Ever and anon there came upon the 
freshening breeze the sound of the 
church - bells ringing in Wargrave—the 
shrill scream of a launch’s whistle as it 
churned onwards to Henley. But no boat 
did I meet, nor any man upon the bank, 
until the lock-gates came to my view. 
Then, quite suddenly, I fell upon the ragged 
intruder, and he began to follow me. 

The man was sitting upon the bank 
when I passed him, wearing clothes that 
were odd enough to be_ remarkable. 
While there was a certain refinement of 
face and feature, and his long black beard 
was neat and apparently well combed, I 
could see, as I rowed by, that his short 
black coat was worn and battered, and that 
his shoes, which dangled over the stream’s 
bank, lacked both laces and sound soles. 
But it occurred to me as curious that his 
flannel trousers should be scrupulously 
white, and that his straw hat should seem 
to have come but yesterday out of a shop. 
He was, indeed, a man of contrasts, for 
while he carried a cane with a silver head 
to it in his hand, there was stuck in his 
mouth a reminiscence of a black cutty pipe, 
such a pipe as navvies smoke. ‘This he 
was smoking furiously when I came up. 
with him ; but no sooner did he see me than 
he sprang to his feet, and with almost a 
boyish cry of delight began to run after me. 

‘“*Halloa!” cried he, speaking in the 
voice of a civilised man. ‘‘ You’re out 
again, are you ?>—and at the old tricks, 
see. Why the devil can’t you pull that 
right scull home ?” 

The surprise of the thing was so great 
that I stopped sculling instantly, and began 
to parley with him. 

**What’s that you say?” I shouted. 

“That you’re clipping your right,” said 
he. ‘I told you so last night. WwW hy can’t 
you pull it through, and keep the ship 
straight ?” 

““I’m much obliged for your advice,” 
said I, ‘‘ but I wasn’t out here last night.” 
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““You weren't?” he replied. ‘‘ Well, it 
was some chap that did the same thing. 
Go on again, and I'll look after you.” 

“But I’d rather you didn’t. I’m only 
out for a breather.” 

“Never mind that. You do what I tell 
you. Don’t mind me. I’ll run the whole 
neighbourhood for a sovereign. I’m going 
Sonning way. Pull on again, and let’s see 
what you can do.” 

The impudence of this request held me 
for a moment speechless. That a pure 
tramp—for the man’s appearance led me 
to the belief that he was nothing more— 
should know anything of sculling was in 
itself not a little extraordinary; but that 
he should add to this knowledge the use 
of certain terms commonly heard upon the 
banks of the Isis or the Cam was to be 
accounted for only by the supposition that 
his life had been a tragedy. 

““Come,” said I, resting on my sculls 
‘“‘what do you 


in spite of his exhortation, 
know about rowing ? 
‘“*Enough to see that you’re not much 
good,” he re plied, but without any anger. 
“I can dispense with your advice, any- 
said I, momentarily nettled at his 


” 


way,” 
reply. 

“T think not,” said he quite coolly, 
“not from here to Sonning, at any rate. 
You made a pretty exhibition of yourself 
coming down. It’s time someone taught 
you a thing or two. I mean to take you 
in hand myself, so you’d better get on. 
You ’ll never make a sculler until you get 
that right shoulder down. I’ve seen 
hundreds spoilt in the same way.” 

I listened to the harangue with an 
astonishment which I could not express. 
The man’s calmness and apparent earnest- 
ness were things to see. He had the 
manner of one accustomed to command ; 
the fact that he wore rags upon his back 
did not rob him of his dignity. Beyond 
this he was a fine man, standing the whole 
of six feet in his tattered shoes, and 
possessed of a chest which would have 
made the fortune of a touting gymnast. 
It occurred to me at once that it would 
not be wise to get upon the bank, and 
argue the matter with him there. But one 
thing remained to do—I must scull on 
and put up with the annoyance. It might 
be that I could shake him off by sheer 
pace if the ‘“ discovery” would permit. 
In any case, a little shouting would not 
hurt me, and might give him pleasure, 
which he was welcome to. 

With this intention, I oiled the slide of 
the crazy ship, and got her well under the 
bank to cheat the stream. She gave many 
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groans when I dug my heels against the 
stretcher, but answered with surprising 
readiness to my touch. For the first 


hundred yards I must have put in nearly 
thirty-six strokes a minute, and thought 
surely to be quit of the tramp—a delusion 
which he dispelled quickly enough when 
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Reach out, man, and don’t bucket. This 
isn’t Henley Regatta by a long way.” 
With such a running commentary did he 
follow my efforts for at least a quarter of a 
mile. Fast as I had gone, and well as the 
wheezy ship carried me, he kept pace 
with her apparently without an effort; 


‘““WHY CAN’T YOU PULL THAT RIGHT SCULL HOME?” 


he began to bawl in a voice that might 
have been heard away at the inn— 

‘“‘ There you are,” cried he, ‘‘ at the old 
trick again! Let the right thumb touch 
the chest. Row the scull out of the water, 
man—don’t force it like that! You’ve 
got a shoulder likea camel’shump. Keep 
it down, can’t you! Do you hear what I 
say ? Keep that shoulder down and bring 
the sculls out clean. You’ll never makea 
sculler if you don’t sit up to it. Good 
Lord, your back’s like a sack of meal! 


indeed, when at last I stopped suddenly, 
breathless and not a little angry that he 
had thus spoilt my evening, he sat down 
upon the stream’s bank with a fine smile 
upon his face and his reminiscence of a 
pipe still in his hand. 

‘* Look, now,” said he, “this won’t do 
at all; you’re sculling like a wild China- 
man. I’ve seen boys of twelve that could 
do better. What’s the matter with you I 
can’t think.” 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t try,” said I. 
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* You ’re losing your temper,’ ’ exclaimed 
he shortly, “which won’t mend things ; 
and you’re rowing too quick a stroke, which 
is just as bad.” 

“Oh, go to the deuce!” cried I; and 
with that I plunged my sculls in again and 
sent the “discovery” flying up stream. It 
did not seem possible to me that he would 
venture further after so plain an intimation 
that he was not wanted; but I had yet to 
learn the depth and breadth of his en- 
thusiasm. Scarce, indeed, was the boat 
going when I heard his voice again, now 
persuasive, now condemnatory, now in ex- 
postulation. And at this I stopped once more 
and reasoned with him for the last time. 

“Look here,” said I; ‘‘ we’ve had about 
enough of this. I came out here to amuse 
myself, and I don’t want your coaching. 
Will you go away for a shilling ?” 

To my surprisc, the offer of money 
silenced him as no other word had done. 

“You insult me,” said he; ‘‘ there was 
no need to do that.” 

I was sorry for the thing almost as soon 
as I had said it. The way he buttoned his 
ragged coat around him, and turned away 
from the bank, spoke of a sensitiveness 
not to be looked for in one so oddly 
garbed and apparently so poor. I would 
have given a sovereign for my words to 
have remained unspoke n, and clumsily I 
offered him an apology. But he only 
shook his head. Evidently he would have 
no more to say to me. 

We were at this time about three 
hundred yards from the lock at Sonning. 
The evening was growing late, dusk giving 
way to the dark of a summer's night. 
Many skiffs passed me on their way to 
Wargrave or Henley; the Oxford launch 
rushed by with a great wave of foam surg- 
ing upon the banks, and the strains of a 
string band struggling for mastery with 
the hum of the screw. I could hear the 
tinkle of a banjo in the grounds of the 
White Hart ; could see the flash of women’s 
dresses and the glow of lamps in the 
island garden. At any other time I 
should have been anxious to press on and 


get the “discovery” housed while some 
show of twilight remained, but now I 
found myself possessed of a new and 


perhaps not altogether inexplicable interest 
in the ragged man who had followed me. 
Whence came he ? Whither was he going ? 
How was it that he treated an offer of 
money with scorn? Such an odd admix- 
ture of speech and dress I had never come 
across, and I, who had wished him any- 
where ten minutes before, was now sorry 
that he shunned my acquaintance. 
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That he meant to shun it I could have 
no doubt. He had turned away from me 
at once at the offer of money. I saw him 
lighting his stump of a pipe behind one of 
the willows, and as I sculled on slowly, the 
glow of light above the bowl showed me 
exactly where he was. It was evident 
that he, too, was making for Sonning, 
though at a leisurely pace. I imagined 
even that he was brooding over his 
insult, and determined ‘hat I would 
wait for him at the bridge and mend 
matters so far as I could. It might even 
be that he would tell me his story—and 
for his story I began to hunger curiously. 


In my desire to learn it I left the “ dis- 
covery ”’ against the lawn of the hotel and 


hurried over the bridge to meet him. 

He was lounging up the bank, his arms 
swinging, his straw hat upon the back 
of his head. I saw that he wished to pass 
me without a word, but I blocked the path 
as he came up, and began my excuses. 

‘‘T was rude to you just now,” said I; 
“that comes of a quick temper. I hope 
you 've forgotten it.” 

Strange as it may seem, no effort was 
needed to talk to him like this. Directly 
I was near to him I saw that he had the 
manner and the face of a refined man. 
His clothes only were ragged—and yet I 
could not fail to remember that when first 
he hailed me by Shiplake he had spoken 
like a true tout of the roadside. Now, 
however, he heard my apologies out, and 
then answered me with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“‘It was not the word of a gentleman,” 
said he, ‘‘ but a man in my position hears 
it often. It’s something that you should 
be here to mention it.” 

“Well, let’s talk no 
Come down to the 
drink shandy-gaff.” 

He shook his head sadly, and began to 
fill his pipe again. 

“That’s no place for me,” said he. 
“It might have been three years ago—but 
now,” and he pulled at his coat to show 
me the rags in it. 

‘If you don’t care to see anyone,” said 


more about it. 
lawn of the hotel and 


I, “‘ we can sit at one of the tables in the 
garden. It’s quite dark now.” 
For a moment he hesitated. Then, 


knocking out the tobacco he had just put 
into his pipe, he said— 

**Well, so be it; but it’s fora quarter of 
an hour only. I’ve business to do before 
I go to bed to-night.” 

Two minutes later I was sitting with him 
at one of the iron tables on the lawn of the 
hotel. A fence of rose-bushes hid us from 
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*I WAS RUDE TO YOU JUST NOW.” 
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the men and women passing in and out of 
the busy house ; and when he had lighted 
the cigar that I gave him and had con- 
sented to my ordering him a whisky-and- 
soda, he appeared willing to talk. 

‘You know a good deal about 
rowing ?” said I, hoping to learn some- 
thing of his past. 

‘I used to,” he replied unconcernedly. 

“* Of course you have done Henley ?” 

“‘T was in the Exeter eight for the two 
Grand Challenges.” 

“‘ Was that long ago ? 

“* It must be twenty years.” 

‘Have you rowed at all since you left 
the ’Varsity ?” 

“How did you know 
man?” 

“Why, you have just said that you were 
at Exeter.” 

** Oh, yes! of course, that is so.” 

This answer of his struck me as not a 
little curious. He looked at me in a 
strange way, fixing his eyes upon mine 
and staring determinedly. It was only 
after a strained pause that he spoke 
again. 

“* Do you live here ?” he asked suddenly. 
“‘T am staying over at Earleigh,”’said I. 
“You don’t happen to know Bedford ?” 


” 


I was a’Varsity 


“T was there once for a couple of 
hours.” 

“Well, that’s a good thing,” he 
exclaimed with a sigh of content. “I 


was vicar of a church in Bedford.” 

“You!” 

‘“Why not? Am I the only man that 
ever lost his money ?” 

‘Certainly not; but 

“Oh, yes; but you’re surprised, eh ? 
Well, don’t tell me that you ’re sorry. I 

can stand anything but that.” 

“You must hear it often.” 

‘* About three times a day. 
a cheap article in my market.” 

It was my turn now to be silent. Clearly, 
he did not mean to tell me more, and had 
begun to smoke sullenly. At last, however, 
I gave him a /u guoque. 

“‘ Are you staying at Sonning ?” I asked. 

He looked up quickly. 

** What’s that to you ?” he cried. 

“Nothing at all. I was wondering if 
you knew the place.” 

“Know it! I know every stone 
My father’s house lies three 
from this inn. 
to die here.” 

The momentary outburst seemed to 
relieve him. He leant back in his chair 
and smoked with an air of a man enjoying 
a new experience. And, observing that I 





Sympathy’s 


of it. 
hundred yards 
I was born here—I hope 
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had no courage to put another question 
to him, he continued presently— 

“Yes, I know Sonning, my friend, know 
every stone of it. There’s not a room in 
the village which I couldn’t tell a tale 
about—not a room nor a man.” 

** Would they be interesting tales, now ?” 

“That depends upon what you mean by 
interesting.” 

““I mean that 
tragedies here.” 

He laughed scornfully. 

“ Tragedies—no tragedies—My God! it 
is a tragedy that brings me to Sonning 
now. I am a tragedy myself. Look at my 
coat—look at my trousers—then talk 
about tragedies.” 

I did not offer him my sympathy, since 
he had asked that I should not, but tried 
to induce him to speak of his business. 

“Let us hope your visit here will mend 
matters,” said I. 

** Ah, let’s hope that it will,” cried he; 
“though I. have my doubts. If I were 
not such a poor devil of a pauper, I would 
find listeners quick enough. But they 
laugh at my story now laugh to my face.” 

“Is it such a — story, then ?” 

“Strange ? Yes, I could call it that. 

s the story of a man with two wives a 

** Both living ?” 

“Exactly, though one is buried in the 
churchyard there.” 
He said it quite 


you would find no 








unconcernedly, and 
not with the air of a man who wished 
to trifle with his words. Nor when I 
laughed in spite of myself did he betray 
any annoyance. 

“You laugh, of course,” he continued 
quietly, ‘“‘but hear me out—I say the 
woman is buried in that churchyard; I 
should say that the coffin which is sup- 
posed to contain her remains is_ buried 
there. That coffin was lowered into the 
ground with nothing in it but a lump of 
lead.” 

‘“* And the woman ?” 

“Is living at Cadiz on an allowance of 
two pounds a week. The man who buried 
her was married last year for the second 
time at the parish church in Reading. 
He now resides at the Weir-Gate House, 
half a mile up the Earleigh Road. I am 
going there to-night to tell him that I 
know his story. ‘To-morrow I shall be no 
longer poor, or he will be in the hands of 
the police.” 

‘“‘Isn’t that rather a dangerous game ?” 

“‘ Dangerous—pshaw! what does that 
matter tome? Have I anything to lose ? 
Could I well be worse off than I am— 
and water and a roof to 


wanting bread 
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my head. Am I the sort of 
should think of danger ?” 

‘* But he might give you in charge.” 

“‘Exactly. He might spit at the moon 
at the same time; but he’ll do neither, 
Sir. I’m convinced of it. He’s too 
much at stake. And he’s a man of means. 
It’s not the truth that you give in charge, 
but lies. I wish you good evening, Sir.” 


man that 
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dead. He did not appear to be a man 
who would contrive so gruesome a fiction. 
He could have no possible object in lying 
tome. He had not asked for money, nor 
accepted readily the slight hospitality I 
had offered him. Nevertheless, he had 
not hesitated to stamp himself as a 
black-mailer, and was gone now, by his 
own confession, to practise his profession. 


‘*GOOD EVENING,” SAID HE, VERY CIVILLY. 


With this word he rose suddenly from 
his chair, and turning upon his heel, he 
strode out of the garden at a rapid pace. 
So sudden was his going, so abrupt the 
way in which he took leave of me, that he 
was through the gate before I could utter 
the appeal which was on my lips; and 
when I came up to it he had already dis- 
appeared in the darkness of the road. 
Strange as our first meeting had been, this 
farewell was yet more strange. What to 
make of his story I knew no more than the 


To say that I believed the truth of his 
wondrous story would be absurd; yet had 
I been asked to say what part appeared to 
me to be false I could have given no 
answer. He had told it in so few words, 
had refrained so carefully from any garnish 
of speech, that my first impression was one 
of blank amazement; and to this there 
succeeded a restless curiosity to know what 
would be the outcome of his visit to the 
Weir-Gate House. It might be, I thought, 
that he would be given in charge upon the 
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spot ; it might be, in the improbable con- 
tingency of the whole of his story being 
true, that he would get the money he 
demanded. At any rate, the problem was 
interesting ; and, as it was then only nine 
o'clock, I determined to walk to the place 
and to learn if possible something more 
of it. 

This desire carried me quickly along 
the Reading Road, and through the pretty 
village of Sonning. I could see nothing 
of the ragged man as I went; nor had I 
any company but that of the bats and of 
the dust. When I came up to the Weir- 
Gate House at last, I found it to be a squat 
stone building, fronted by a patch of 
commonplace garden, to which a small 
white gate gave There was no 
light visible in the house, but the sound 
ot voices was to be heard from the lawn: 
and as I went to pass the gate, I beheld a 
white - haired old man leaning over the 
palings. He had a pipe in his mouth, 
and at the sight of him I must have 
stopped suddenly, and betrayed unmis- 
takably my desire to speak. 

‘“*Good evening,” said he, very civilly, 
‘‘are you looking for the Weir-Gate 
House ?” 

“Well,” said I, observing as I spoke 
that he wore the coat and collar of a 


access. 


churchman, “hardly that; I was looking 
for a ragged man who left me at the White 
Hart fifteen minutes ago.” 

‘**A tall man with a black beard and a 
straw hat ?” 

‘** That would be the best description of 
him possible.” 
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“Who told you a story of an empty 
coffin in Sonning Church ?” 

“Yes ; he told me the story.” 

‘* Poor fellow, he tells it to everyone he 
meets.” 

“Then it is a bundle of lies ? 

‘““Indeed no; it is the substantial truth. 
There is such a grave, and such a coffin 
was brought from Cadiz; but all that is 
thirty years ago. The man who was the 
subject of the story died in this house in 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy.” 

The explanation was so amazing that I 
could not help but laugh. 

‘“* My tramp, then, is cracked ?” said I. 

“Exactly; he is a harmless maniac. 
Three years ago he was the vicar of a little 
church in Bedford. He is now tormented 
with the idea that he has lost all his 
money. I fear that his friends must soon 
put him under restraint, if only to rid me 
of the annoyance which his knowledge of 
that old story subjects me to. But it isa 
very sad case.” 

I agreed with him, and after a few 
necessary words, in which, as country 
people will, he discussed the state of his 
crops and the possibilities of good 
weather, I returned to the lock and to the 
“discovery.” The later night was now 
exceedingly beautiful, the moon being at 
the full, and the whole of the woods plainly 
to be seen in the flood of light. But as I 
rowed back to the Kennet, these things did 
not interest me. I was thinking of the 
ragged intruder, and of the strange mystery 
which hung about the empty coffin in 
Sonning Churchyard. 


” 
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HE bed-room was small and rather 
poor-looking; that is to say, the 
mahogany of the furniture was laid on with 
a brush, as was the marble of the mantel- 
piece ; the carpet was threadbare and the 
window bare of curtain. Just now the 
place was littered with scraps of news- 
papers, torn letters and bits of string, and 
two large trunks stood in the middle of the 
floor. Before one of these trunks knelt 
Catherine Howard, while Helen, her sister, 
sat upon the edge of the bed. 
“There,” said Catherine 
dull, hopeless voice, 
and now I am sorry.” 
‘* Why?” asked Helen almost defiantly, 
but with no curiosity in her tone. 
“Because it is only ten o'clock; 


slowly, in a 
“that’s finished— 


our 


trains do not leave till past six, and we are 
left on this last, this awful day, to sit with 


folded hands and think.” 

Helen did not answer. 

“‘For days,” continued Catherine, ‘I 
have worked hard that I might tire myself 
and leave no time for thinking; and, fool 
that I was, I did not calculate that the last 
day would be worst of all.” 

‘“* My box is packed too,” 
tritely. 

Then there was silence, while Helen 
gazed with unseeing eyes upon the well- 
worn carpet and Catherine stared fixedly 
at the initials on her box. 

‘“* Catherine,” said Helen at 
‘I am going to say something ; 
me.” 

Catherine looked up slowly from her 
initials ; she knew that there was nothing 
of import to be said, nothing which could 
change things for them. She fancied 
that Helen was going to try still to be 
cheerful, so she pre pared to listen; but she 
felt she would prefer that Helen did not 
try; she would prefer not to be cheered 
just now; it required too great an effort— 
and what was the good ? 

“You have packed your cotton gowns 
and big aprons ?” 

“Yes, I have packed them,” 
Catherine. 

‘And I,” 


replied Helen 


length, 
listen to 


answered 


continued Helen, “‘ have done 
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COUCH. 
the same with my newlivery. NowI want 
to say something. We have faced every- 
thing ; we have been facing it for some 
awful months—the hopelessness of living 
without money, the hopelessness of earn- 
ing any by our own mediocre talents.” 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘““We have lived on insufficient food; 
we have inaugurated chilblains on our 
once shapely fingers during this last winter 
through which we have lived; we have sold 
our only valuables, and have undergone all 
the shame which such an action brings; 
we have spent harassed days and tortured 
nights with the horror of want and des- 
titution hovering within a_hair’s-breadth 
of us.” 

“yess 

‘* We have beatenour hearts against the 
inevitable ; we have done everything but 
break down and cry.” 

‘Yes, we have lived 
bitterness.” 

‘ But now we have made up our minds. 
We have turned the keys in our boxes ; we 
have placed our journey-money in our 
purses; we have seen to everything but 
the killing of these last few hours.” 

‘Yes, Helen,” she burst forth. ‘‘ And I 
want to do more than kill. I want to 
murder them brutally!” 

‘I want you to do even more than that,” 
replied Helen quietly. ‘“‘1 want you to 
enjoy them.” 

This time Catherine looked up with real 
surprise in her eyes. ‘“ Enjoy them!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Yes. We know all; we have faced it ; 
we cannot alter one jot or tittle by fretting. 
Let us forget it all—until six this evening.’ 

“If you have the chloral, bring it out,” 
quoth Catherine, with a grim smile. 

Helen smiled also, and, untying the 
knotted corner of her handkerchief, pro- 
duced two gold coins—a sovereign and a 
half-sovereign. 

** There it is,” she said. 

“‘Helen! Where did you get that ? 

“It came yesterday by post, in return 
for a fairly large batch of my sketches 
which have found an appreciator at last.” 


through some 


” 
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“Oh, why did it not come before?” 
cried Catherine, starting to her feet. 

“It would have done no good,” replied 
Helen gently, ‘we could not live on a 
chance thirty shillings now and again. I 
am glad it did not come before. 


But now 
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Ten minutes later the lodging - house 
door closed behind these sisters and they 
walked with smiles on their white faces out 
into the sunshine. 

‘Eight shillings for the pony and cart, 
and a shilling tip for the man when we 


‘* HELEN ! WHERE DID YOU GET THAT?” 


that it has come I am going to spend it. 
This is our last day; fretting will do no 
good ; let us push all pain behind or before 
us—anywhere, so long as it is out of the 
way. Until six o’clock let us be perfectly 
happy, without memory or anticipation, as 
if we had no past and expected no future ; 
to-day is our own, we are free, we have 
money in plenty. Jet us put on our hats. 
Let us have one last drive.” 


bring it back,” said Helen, calculating as 
she walked along, ‘“‘that will leave a 
guinea; we will stop at a florist’s and get 
a few flowers on our way through the 
town.” 

The eight shillings procured a smart 
little varnished cart and a plump roan 
pony ; and half-a-crown purchased a bunch 
of lilies-of-the-valley—snowy little bells 
against their sheltering leaves of tender 
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green—for Helen to hold in her hands 
while Catherine held the reins. Catherine 
laughed whole-heartedly at the extrava- 
gance. She was indeed entering into 
Helen’s desire. 

‘** Half-a-crown for a few flowers, and a 
week ago we had not that sum to spare 
for food!” 

‘This is our carnival,” laughed Helen. 

Then they left the clatter and the bustle 
of the town, and drove away, away to the 
country beyond. The roan pony was fresh, 
and inclined to hurry over the ground, and 
there was no word spoken between the 
sisters until behind them lay the streets 
and the suburbs and the flatness, and 
before them rose a hill, at the foot of which 
the pony slackened pace. 

“Did you care which way?” asked 
Catherine ; “‘ the pony chose this.” 

** Any way will do,” said Helen softly, “‘as 
long as it is on, and on, and away from 
those two trunks of ours. What a day! it 
would be flat ingratitude to be anything 
but happy. It is splendid; one breathes 
it in. One whole happy day! Think 
of it.” 

The pony set his shoulders to the hill, 
and wound from side to side on his upward 
way as the reins lay slack upon his back. 
And the sisters drew deep breaths of the 
soft spring air and looked with placid faces 


and smiling eyes away at undulating fields 
and thatched farm-houses, at little copses 


and grassy knolls. For a very long time 
there was this smiling silence; then 
Catherine broke forth into rippling 
laughter, and, _ straightening herself, 
dropped the reins and clasped her hands. 

‘My God! what it is to enjoy—really 
to enjoy!” 

Helen laughed softly and bowed her face 
over the lilies. 

‘*Let us be infantine,” she said at last. 
‘“*Do you remember how we used to sit on 
the nursery window-seat just before bed- 
time and plan what we would do if we had 
a whole sovereign? I remember I always 
set aside, mentally, threepence for that 
gipsy - boy who helped me over the 
bramble-hedge and called me ‘my Lady’ 
when I was caught by Jane and led home 
to be punished. It was so large-hearted 
of him to be tender of my dignity under 
such humiliating circumstances. But what 
would you doif you had a thousand pounds 
a year?” 

“*T believe,” answered Catherine slowly, 
‘“‘that if, when I reached our rooms this 
evening, I was told that I had a thousand 
pounds a year, I should just do as I have 
arranged to do—for a little while. It 
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would be such a glorious feeling to work 
on, knowing all the time that by speaking 
half-a-dozen words I could change the 
whole aspect of my life.” 

“H’m. Well, I fancy if the fortune 
were mine I should just hire this pony and 
cart for a week, and drive, and drive, and 
drive till I had grown accustomed to the 
thought of gold and could meet my fellow- 
creatures without shouting aloud for joy. 
And I really could not allow you to carry 
out your old plans, for I should need you 
to sit beside me and hold the reins. And, 
do you know—when the first wild delirium 
of wealth had subsided somewhat, I 
think —I should actually descend to 
dressing well.” 

Catherine laughed. “I think you 
would,” she agreed. ‘I am not certain I 
should not do the same. Furs, my dear, 
to keep off future chilblains. Never 
another chilblain if wealth could stave it 
off.” 

“*I would sit before a blazing fire, reck- 
lessly piling on fuel and thinking of the 
days when we were forced to go to bed to 
restore our circulation; only the weather 
at present would make it a painful 
pleasure.” 

‘I think I would be very charitable.” 

“Yes, I believe everyone intends to be 
charitable with dream-money; it is the 
real coin which schools one in economy.” 

*“*T am sure I could never forget.” 

“No, you would not forget, you would 
argue. Possessions breed conservatism.” 

“‘Ttell you I would be charitable,” 
declared Catherine. 

“Well, perhaps so, for I should be near 
you as a reminder.” 

‘You would be rich too.” 

**T did not say a thousand a year each.” 

“Oh, but while we are imagining we 
may as well have two as one.” 

** Just as you like, dear. How soon we 
accustom ourselves to wealth!” 

A soft breeze blew across the land when 
the summit of the hill was reached; the 
sun shone on all the quivering leaves, and 
turned them metal-bright; the scent of 
young greenness was in the air, and white 
butterflies coquetted by the hedges. Then 
came another hill, long and steep, and the 
face of the country changed as the roan 
pony mounted higher and higher; the leafy 
hedges gave place to grassy banks, the 
patches of wood to stretches of common, 
the budding trees to bushes of sturdy 
gorse, scenting the land with their golden 
blossoms. 

“This is new life,” murmured Helen as 
they reached the top at last, and beheld 
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one great stretch of moorland dotted with 
lichened boulders, and felt the baby breeze 
shoot into manhood as a balmy wind. 
‘Drive slowly here, for this is glorious. 
We must not live it through too quickly. 
There is but one crumpled roseleaf,” she 
added, after a pause. ‘‘I am hungry. I 
like being hungry, but I also like some 
hope of its satisfaction. Hunger just now 
is too painful to my memory to be treated 
of in a flippant manner.” 

But in time they came unto a farm 
where a man of cheerful visage and 
corduroy garments leaned upon his gate 
and watched them 

“‘This man must be our directing-post,” 
said Helen. ‘There is no other. Stop 
the pony.” 

So Catherine reined in her little steed 
beside the gate. 

“Can you tell me the way to the nearest 
inn?” asked Helen. 

‘“‘There’s no inn near here, Miss,” 
replied the man, touching his cap and 
smiling regret for the poorness of his 
information. 

‘** How much farther ?” she inquired. 

‘A matter of three miles along the main 
road.” 

““Oh! and I am so hungry!” 

“Ah, Miss, there’s a lot of folks took 
hungry after crossing they downs ; but my 
wife is always pleased to supply ’em with 
something to eat if they’ve a mind to stop 
here.” 

“Could she get us a little lunch, do you 
think ?” 

“Yes, Miss. You drive the pony round 
to the yard after me, and we’ll soon cure 
the hunger.” 

“Bless that man!” said Helen to 
Catherine, “‘ bless his cheerful face and his 
sympathising interior !” 

In the best kitchen of the farm the 
sisters sat and looked with happy eyes on 
the quivering shafts of light which the sun 
sent through the open door along the blue 
stone floor, and on the rows of brass 
weights and copper skillets on the high 
chimneypiece, on the long deal table too, 
white with scrubbing-brush achievements, 
on the japanned tea-trays, on the rows of 
delf and china adorning the dressers, and 
on the bursting fig-tree where it framed the 
window; while the ham could be heard 
frizzling in the work-a-day kitchen hard 
by, and the foreknowledge of it came 
wafting in to them through the open door, 
as the farmer’s wife went to and fro to 
speak in hopeful tones and set the table 
for the meal. 


Such a meal it was! Ham and eggs, 
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flanked on either side by golden-brown 
mounds of crisp potato-slices; goose- 
berry-tart and cream, and honey in the 
comb ; home-made bread and butter, 
with preserves of deep-red damsons; and 
a shining metal teapot of good black tea 
to follow. 

‘““For the spending of my money, 
champagne and French-named dishes had 
occurred to me,” said Helen. ‘‘ But I 
prefer this.” 

And they sat in their Arcadia and ate of 
their feast. 

“Cream and honey is food for the gods,” 
remarked Catherine. 

‘“*] find it good enough for me,” mused 
Helen aloud. 

So they dallied in their paradise, while 
the little roan pony crunched corn and 
young carrots in the roomy stable outside, 
and found that also very godlike food. 

** And what are we in your debt ?” asked 
Helen when they had gossipped awhile 
with the farmer and his buxom wife, and 
had thanked them for the happiness which 
they had provided. 

For answer the farmer took her to the 
window and waved his hand across his 
garden. ‘‘ Do you see that row of saplings 
yonder facing towards my door ?” 

“TI do,” said Helen. 

‘Well, Miss, that’s my pride. I want to 
see that little row grow into a grand avenue 
stretching to my door. God has put into 
my heart a love for trees, same as some 
people have for jewels or money; but I 
am only a working farmer, and I can’t buy 
an avenue. When folks come hungry off 
the downs and ask the way to the inn, 
which they mostly do, I ask ’em to eat at 
my table, and they’re welcome; but when 
they ask me for the bill I say there is no 
bill ; but I show ’em that avenue and tell 
’em if they ’ll he ‘Ip me towards the buying 
of another tree I’ll be grateful. I say the 
same to you, Miss.” 

“I think you are a good and a wonder- 
ful man,” said Helen. ‘I, too, love trees. 
When you plant the next sapling think of 
the two girls who came to you hungry on 
this spring day, and wish them well.” ‘And 
she placed one of her gold pieces in his 
hand. 

‘“‘ Half a soverin’, Miss! you’ve 

‘““No, I’ve not made a mistake,” laughed 
Helen; ‘to-day I am rich, and I told you 
that I too love trees.” 

As the roan pony trotted down the lane 
Helen laughed again: ‘“ That stable- 
boy’s eyes are enlarged to the size of 
happiness.” 

“Why ?” 


” 





asked Catherine 


THE 


‘* Five shillings stretched them 
a pleasing form of atropine.” 

‘‘ Five shillings for a little stable-boy,’ 
said Catherine. “I am glad you did it. 
Last week I would joyfully have harnessed 
a circus troupe for five shillings.” 


; that is 
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fate. I cannot break them of my own weak 
will ; let them stand till they fall away of 
themselves ; there is a vast deal of happi- 
ness within the cage.’ 

The shadows lengthened 


still more, 


and the pony’s steps quickened to keep 


AND WAVED HIS HAND 


ACROSS HIS GARDEN. 


‘Opportunity is everything,” 
Helen. 

By this time the freshness of the morn- 
ing had given place to the warmer, sleepy 
air of the afternoon, and the shadows 
lengthened across the roads. A great 
peace settled on the hearts of the sisters, 
and they drove on in silence. 

**T think I will never worry again 
Catherine softly, at last. 

‘““No,” murmured Helen, “I will never 
again beat my heart against the bars of 


remarked 


ag said 


pace with the joy of his heart, for he was 
on his homeward way. 

“There will be a grand sunset this 
evening,” said Helen. 

“Yes, we will watch—ah! not we 

‘‘Hush, dear. Do not speak of it yet; 
there is half an hour more.” 

When the little roan pony clattered into 
its stable-yard, the half-hour was almost 
over. 

‘** Did he go well, Miss 2” 

“*Splendidly,” said Catherine with asmile. 
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‘“*T hope we may meet him again some 
day,” said Helen. ‘‘ Let me see—eight 
shillings for the cart, and Oh, take 
the change I have left.” And she emptied 
her purse into the youth’s outstretched 
hands. 

“Oh, Miss! Thank you—thank you, 
I’m sure,” said the youth, with honest 
gratitude in his voice. 

“Good-bye, little roan pony,” said 
Catherine, laying her hand upon its 
shoulder. 

‘“‘Good evening,” said they both to the 
youth. 

“Good evening, ladies, and thank you,” 
he replied. 

“Ladies!” laughed Helen, with some- 
thing near to a sob in her voice. ‘‘ The 
requiem of our gentility. I will remember 
him as I remember the gipsy boy. Perhaps 
some day I may be able to present that 
threepence which I planned so long ago.” 

At six o’clock there came the last good- 
bye of all: it took place on the bustling 
railway platform, and this time it was said 
to one another. 

“It was a very happy day,” whispered 
Catherine. 

“Tea,” 


said Helen with a rigid smile, 


“‘we have had an eight hours’ day of 
unmixed pleasure; we have met a man 
whose love for trees is greater than his 
worldly wisdom, and we have overpaid two 
simple youths to whom overpayment is. a 
new sensation. If we meet again we will 
live this day again—and we will look upon 
our sapling. Don’t forget — the sunset 
to-night. Good-bye, Catherine.” 

“Good-bye, Helen—mzy dear.” 

Catherine turned away, white and 
trembling, and took her place in a third- 
class carriage of the already snorting train ; 
and so it bore her outwards, away from 
Helen’s sight. 

Within ten minutes another train with 
slow and laboured puffs bore Helen also 
on her journey, away from the scene of 
those little battles for independence, away 
from the streets which she had trodden so 
despairingly in quest of labour, away to 
face a new life. 


In a roomy house in Egypt Catherine 
Howard gives her strength and care and 
patience as nursemaid to a little. family 
numbering ten. Helen, her sister, with a 
heart most brave and hopeful beneath her 
apron-bib, is a parlourmaid in London. 





FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 


By STANLEY J. 


WEYMAN 


AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


HE passion which Henry still felt for 
Madame de Condé, and which her 
flight from the country was far from 
assuaging, had a great share in putting 
him upon the immediate execution of the 
designs we had so long prepared. Look- 
ing to find in the stir and bustle of a 
German campaign that relief of mind 
which the Court could no longer afford 
him, he discovered in the unhoped-for 
wealth of his treasury an additional excite- 
ment, and now waited only for the open- 
ing of spring and the Queen’s coronation 
to remove the last obstacles that kept him 
from the field. 

Nevertheless, relying on my assurances 
that all things were ready, and persuaded 
that the more easy he showed himself the 
less prepared would he find the enemy, he 
made no change in his habits; but in 
March 1610 went, as usual, to Fontaine- 
bleau, where he diverted himself with 
hunting. It was during this visit that the 
Court credited him with seeing—I think, 
on the Friday before the Feast of the 
Virgin—the Great Huntsman; and even 
went so far as to specify the part of the 
forest in which he came upon it, and the 
form—that of a gigantic black horseman 
surrounded by hounds—which it assumed. 
The spectre had not been seen since the 
year 1598; nevertheless, the story spread 
widely, those who whispered it citing in 
its support not only the remarkable agita- 
tion into which the Queen fell publicly on 
the evening of that day, but also some 
strange particulars that attended the King’s 
return from the forest; and, being taken 
up and repeated, and confirmed, as many 
thought, by the unhappy sequence of his 
death, the fable found, a little later, almost 
universal credence, so that it may now be 
found even in books. 

As it happened, however, I was that day 
at Fontainebleau, and hunted with the 
King ; and, favoured both by chance and 
the confidence with which my master 
never failed to honour me, am able not 
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only to refute this story, but to narrate 
the actual facts from which it took its rise. 
And though there are some, I know, who 
boast that they had the tale from the 
King’s own mouth, I undertake to prove 
either that they are romancers who seek 
to add an inch to their stature, or dull 
fellows who placed their own interpreta- 
tion on the hasty words he vouchsafed 
such chatterers. 

As a fact, the King, on that day wishing 
to discuss with me the preparations for the 
Queen’s entry, bade me keep close to him, 
since he had more inclination for my 
company than the chase. But the crowd 
that attended him was so large, the day 
being fine and warm — and comprised, 
besides, so many ladies, whose badinage 
and gaiety he could never forego—that I 
found him insensibly drawn from me. 
Far from being displeased, I was glad to 
see him forget the moodiness which had 
of late oppressed him; and beyond keep- 
ing within sight of him, gave up, for the 
time, all thought of affairs, and found in 
the beauty of the spectacle sufficient com- 
pensation. The bright dresses and waving 
feathers of the party showed to the greatest 
advantage, as the long cavalcade wound 
through the heather and rocks of the 
valley below the Apremonts ; and whether 
I looked to front or rear—on the hunts- 
men, with their great horns, or the hounds 
straining in the leashes—I was equally 
charmed with a sight at once joyous and 
gallant, and one to which the calls of duty 
had of late made me a stranger. 

On a sudden a quarry was started, and 
the company, galloping off pell-mell, with 
a merry burst of music, were in a moment 
dispersed, some taking this track, and 
others that, through the rocks and débris 
that make that part of the forest difficult. 
Singling out the King, I kept as near him 
as possible until the chase led us into the 
Apremont coverts, where, the trees grow- 
ing thickly, and the rides cut through 
them being intricate, I lost him for a 
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while. Again, however, I caught sight of 
him flying down a ride bordered by dark- 
green box-trees, against which his white 
hunting-coat showed vividly ; but now he 
was alone, and riding in a direction which 
each moment carried him farther from the 
line of the chase, and entangled him more 
deeply in the forest. 

Supposing that he had made a bad cast 
and was in error, I dashed the spurs into 
my horse, and galloped after him; then, 
finding that he still held his own, and 
that I did not overtake him, but that, on 
the contrary, he was riding at the top of 
his speed, I called to him. ‘‘ You are in 
error, Sire, I think!” I cried. ‘The 
hounds are the other way!” 

He heard, for he raised his hand, and, 
without turning his head, made me a 
sign, but whether of assent or denial, I 
could not tell. And he still held on his 
course. Then, for a moment, I fancied 
that his horse had got the better of him, 
and was running away ; but no sooner had 
the thought occurred to me than I saw 
that he was spurring it, and exciting it to 
its utmost speed, so that we reached the 
end of that ride, and rushed through 
another and still another, always making, 
I did not fail to note, for the most retired 
part of the forest. 

We had proceeded in this way about a 


mile, and the sound of the hunt had quite 
died away behind us, and I was beginning 
to chafe, as well as marvel, at conduct so 


singular, when at last I saw that he was 
slackening his pace. My horse, which 
was on the point of failing, began, in turn, 
to overhaul his, while I looked out with 
sharpened curiosity for the object of 
pursuit. I could see nothing, however, 
and no one; and had just satisfied myself 
that this was one of the droll freaks in 
which he would sometimes indulge, and 
that in a second or two he would turn and 
laugh at my discomfiture, when, on a 
sudden, with a final pull at the reins, he 
did turn, and showed me a face flushed 
with passion and chagrin. 

I was so taken aback that I cried out. 
“* Mon Dieu! Sire,” I said. ‘‘ What is it ? 
What is the matter ?” 

““ Matter enough!” 
oath. 


he cried, with an 
And on that, halting his horse, he 
looked at me as if he would read my 
heart. ‘* Ventre de St. Gris!” he said ina 
voice that made me tremble; “if I were 
sure that there was no mistake, I would— 
I would never see your face again.” 

I uttered an exclamation. 

“‘ Have you not deceived me?” quoth he. 

“Oh, Sire, I am weary of these 
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suspicions!” I answered, affecting an 
indifference I did not feel. “If your 
Majesty does not 

But he cut me short.  “‘ Answer me!” 
he said harshly, his mouth working in his 
beard and his eyes gleaming with excite- 
ment. ‘‘ Have you not deceived me ?” 

‘No, Sire,” I said. 

“* Yet you have told me day by day that 
Madame de Condé remained in Brussels ?” 

“‘ Certainly.” 

“‘ And you still say so ? 

“‘Most certainly!” I answered firmly, 
beginning to think that his passion had 
turned his brain. ‘I had dispatches to 
that effect this morning.” 

“*Of what date ?” 

*“« Three days gone. The courier travelled 
night and day.” 

“They may be true, and still she may be 
here to-day ?” he said, staring at me. 

‘** Impossible, Sire.” 

‘** But, man, I have just seen her!” he 
cried impatiently. 

** Madame de Condé ?” 

““Yes, Madame de Condé, or I am a 
madman!” Henry answered, speaking a 
little more moderately. ‘I saw her gallop 
out of the patch of rocks at the end of the 
Dormoir—where the trees begin. She did 
not heed the line of the hounds, but turned 
straight down the boxwood ride ; and after 
that led as I followed. Did you not see 
her?” 

““No, Sire,” I said, inexpressibly 
alarmed—I could take it for nothing but 
fantasy—‘“‘ I saw no one.” 

** And I saw her as clearly as I see you,” 
he answered. ‘‘She wore the yellow 
ostrich-feather she wore last year, and rode 
her favourite chestnut horse with a white 
stocking. But I could have sworn to her 
by her figure alone; and she waved her 
hand to me” 

“* But, Sire, out of the many ladies riding 
to-day c 

“There is no lady wearing a yellow 
feather ! ” he answered passionately. “ And 
the horse! And I knew her, man! 
Besides, she waved to me. And, for the 
others—why should they turn from the 
hunt and take to the woods?” 

I could not answer this, but I looked at 
him in fear; for, as it was impossible that 
the Princesse de Condé could be here, I 
saw no alternative but to think him smitten 
with madness. The extravagance of the 
passion which he had entertained for her 
and the wrath into which the news of her 
flight with her young husband had thrown 
him, to say nothing of the depression 
under which he had since suffered, rendered 
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the idea 
seems. 


not so unlikely as it now 
At any rate, I was driven for a 


moment to entertain it; and gazed at him 
in silence, a prey to the most dreadful 
apprehensions. 

We stood in a narrow ride bordered by 
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He pointed to the ground. 
right!” he said. ‘‘ There are her tracks! 
Come! We will overtake her yet!” 
I looked and saw the fresh prints of a 
horse’s shoes, and felt a great weight roll 
off my mind, for at least he had seen 


‘““We are 


““SHE WORE THE YELLOW OSTRICH-FEATHER SHE WORE LAST YEAR, AND RODE HER FAVOURITE 
CHESTNUT HORSE WITH A WHITE STOCKING.” 


evergreens, with which that part of the 
forest is planted ; and, but for the songs 
of the birds, the stillness would have been 
absolute. On a sudden the King removed 
his eyes from me, and, walking his horse 
a pace or two along the ride, uttered a cry 
of joy. 


someone. I no longer hesitated to fall in 
with his humour, but, riding after him, 
kept at his elbow until he reached the end 
of the ride. Here a vista opening right 
and left, and the ground being hard and 
free from tracks, we stood at a loss, until 
the King, whose eyesight was always of 
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the keenest, uttered an exclamation and 
started from me at a gallop. 

I followed more slowly, and saw him 
dismount and pick up a glove, which even 
at that distance he had discerned lying in 
the middle of one of the paths. He cried, 
with a flushed face, that it was Madame de 
Condé’s; and added; ‘It has her per- 
fume--her perfume, which no one else 
uses!” 

I confess that this so staggered me that 
I knew not what to think; but between 
sorrow at seeing my master so infatuated 
and bewilderment at a riddle that grew 
each moment more perplexing, I sat 
gaping at Henry like a man without 
counsel. However, at the moment he 
needed none, but, getting to his saddle as 
quickly as he could, he began again to 
follow the tracks of the horse’s feet, which 
here were visible, the path running through 
a beech wood. The branches were still 
bare, and the shining trunks stood up like 
pillars, the ground about them being soft. 
We followed the prints through this wood 
fora mile and a half or more, and then, 
with a cry, the King darted from me, and 
in an instant was racing through the wood 
at break-neck speed. 

I had a glimpse of a woman flying far 
ahead of us; and now hidden from us by 
the trunks and now disclosed; and could 
even see enough to determine that she 
wore a yellow feather drooping from her 
hat, and was in figure not unlike the 
Princess. But that was all; for, once 
started, the inequalities of the ground 
drew my eyes from the flying form and, 
losing it, I could not again recover it. On 
the contrary, it was all I could do to keep 
up with the King; and of the speed at 
which the woman was riding could best 
judge by the fact that in less than five 
minutes he too pulled up with a gesture 
of despair, and waited for me to come 
abreast of him. 

“You saw her ?” he said, his face grim, 
and with something of suspicion lurking 
in it. 

“Yes, Sire,” I answered, ‘I saw a 
woman, and a woman with a yellow 
feather; but whether it was the Prin- 
cess 

“It was!” he said. 
should she flee from us? 

To that, again, I had not a word to say, 
and for a moment we rode in silence. 
Observing, however, that this last turn had 
brought us far on the way home, I called 
the King’s attention to this; but he had 
sunk into a fit of gloomy abstraction, and 
rode along with his eyes on the ground. 


“If not, why 
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We proceeded thus until the slender path 
we followed brought us into the great road 
that leads through the forest to the kennels 
and the new canal. 

Here I asked him if he would not 
return to the chase, as the day was still 
young. 

“* Mon Dieu, no!” he answered passion- 
ately. ‘‘I have other work todo. Hark 
ye, M. le Duc, do you still think that she 
is in Brussels ?” 

“*T swear that she was there three days 
ago, Sire!” ; 

“And you are not deceiving me! 
If it be so, God forgive you, for I shall 
not!” 

“It is no trick of mine, Sire,” I answered 
firmly. 

“Trick ?” he cried, with a flash of his 
eyes. ‘“‘A trick, you say? No, zentre de 
St. Gris! There is no man in France 
dare trick me so!” 

I did not contradict him—the rather as 
we were now close to the kennels, and I 
was anxious to allay his excitement, that it 
might not be detected by the keen eyes 
that lay in wait for us, and so add to the 
gossip to which his early return must 
give rise. I hoped that at that hour he 
might enter unperceived, by way of the 
kennels and the little staircase ; but in this 
I was disappointed, the beauty of the day 
having tempted a number of ladies and 
others who had not hunted to the terrace 
by the canal, whence, walking up and 
down, their fans and petticoats fluttering 
in the sunshine, and their laughter and 
chatter filling the air, they were able to 
watch our approach at their leisure. 

Unfortunately, Henry had no longer the 
patience and self-control needful for such 
a rencontre. He dismounted with a dark 
and peevish air, and, heedless of the 
staring, bowing throng, strode up the 
steps. Two or three who stood high in 
favour put themselves forward to catch a 
smile or a word, but he vouchsafed neither. 
He walked through them with a sour air, 
and entered the chateau with a precipitation 
that left all tongues wagging. 

To add to the misfortune, something—I 
forget what—detained me a moment, and 
that cost us dear. Before I could cross the 
terrace, Concini, the Italian, came up, and, 
saluting me, said that the Queen desired 
to speak to me. 

“The Queen ?” I said doubtfully, fore- 
seeing trouble. 

‘ She is waiting at the gate of the farther 
court,” he answered politely, his keen black 
eyes reverting with eager curiosity to the 


door by which the King had disappeared. 





THE KING DARTED FROM ME, AND IN AN INSTANT WAS RACING THROUGH THE WOOD 
AT BREAK-NECK SPEED. 
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I could not refuse, and went to her. 
“The King has returned early, M. le 
Duc ?” she said. 

“Yes, Madame,” I answered. ‘“ He 
had a fancy to discuss affairs to-day, and 
we lost the hounds.” 

“‘ Together ?” 

**T had the honour, Madame.” 

“You do not seem to have agreed very 
well ?” she said, smiling. 

“* Madame,” I answered bluntly, ‘his 
Majesty has no more faithful servant, but 
we do not always agree.” 

She raised her hand, and, with a slight 
gesture, bade her ladies stand back, while 
her face lost its expression of good temper, 
and grew sharp and dark. ‘* Was it about 
the Condé?” she said, in a low, grating 
voice. 

‘““No, Madame,” I answered; ‘it was 
about certain provisions. The King’s ear 
had been grossly abused, and his Majesty 
led to believe a 

“Faugh!” she cried, with a wave of 
contempt, “‘that is an old story! I am 
sick of it. Is she still at Brussels ?” 

“* Still, Madame.” 

“‘Then see that she stops there!” her 
Majesty retorted, with a meaning look. 

And with that she dismissed me, and I 
went into the chateau. I proposed to 


rejoin the King; but, to my chagrin, I 


found, when I reached the closet, that he 
had already sent for Varennes, and was 
shut up with him. I went back to my 
rooms, therefore, and, after changing my 
hunting-suit and transacting some neces- 
sary business, sat down to dinner with 
Nicholas, the King’s secretary, a man 
fond of the table, whom I often enter- 
tained. He kept me in talk until the 
afternoon was well advanced, and we were 
still at table when Maignan appeared and 
told me that the King had sent for me. 

‘I will go,” I said, rising. 

“‘He is with the Queen, your Excel- 
lency,” he continued. 

This somewhat surprised me, but I 
thought no evil; and, finding one of the 
Queen’s Italian pages at the door waiting 
<o conduct me, I followed him across the 
court that lay between my lodgings and 
her apartments. Two or three of the 
King’s gentlemen were in the anteroom 
when I arrived, and Varennes, who was 
standing by one of the fireplaces toying 
with a hound, made me a face of dismay ; 
he could not speak owing to the company. 

Still, this, in a degree, prepared me for 
the scene in the chamber, where I found 
the Queen storming up and down the 
room, while the King, still in his hunting- 
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dress, sat on a low chair by the fire, 
apparently drying his boots. Mademoiselle 
Galigai, the Queen’s waiting-woman, stood 
in the background ; but more than this I 
had not time to observe, for, before I had 
reached the middle of the floor, the Queen 
turned on me, and began to abuse me with 
a vehemence which fairly shocked me. 

** And you!” she cried, ‘‘ who speak so 
slow and look so solemn, and all the time 
do his dirty work like the meanest cook 
he has ennobled! It is well youare here! 
Enfin, you are found out—you and your 
provisions! Your provisions, of which 
you talked in the wood !’ 

“* Mon Dieu!” the King groaned ; “ 
me patience !” 

“He has given me patience these ten 
years, Sire!” she retorted passionately. 
“Patience to see myself flouted by your 
favourites, insulted and eres and set 
aside! But this is too much! It was 
enough that you made yourself the laugh- 
ing- stock of France once with this madame! 
I will not have it again—no : though twenty 
of your counsellors frown at me!” 

“Your Majesty seems displeased,” I 
said ; “but as I am quite in the dark——” 

“Liar!” she cried, giving way to her 
fury. ‘When you were with her this 
morning! When you saw her! When 
you stooped to F 

“Madame,” the King said sternly, “if 
you forget yourself, be good enough to 
remember that you are speaking to 
French gentlemen, not to traders of 
Florence.” 

She sneered. ‘‘ You think to wound me 
by that!” she cried, breathing quickly. 
“But I have my grandfather’s blood in 
me, Sire, and no King of France——” 

“One King of France will presently 
make your uncle of that blood sing small,” 
the King answered viciously. ‘So much 
for that; and for the rest, sweetheart, 
softly, softly.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “I will go. I will 
not stay to be outraged by that woman’s 
presence.” 

I had now an inkling what was the 
matter; and discerning that the quarrel 
was a more serious matter than their 
every-day bickerings, and threatened to 
go to lengths that might end in disaster, I 
ignored the insult her Majesty had flung 
at me, and entreated her to be calm. “If 
I understand aright, Madame,” I said, 
“you have some grievance against his 
Majesty. Of that I know nothing. But I 
also understand that you allege something 
against me; and it is to speak to that, 
I presume, that I am summoned. If 


give 
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you will deign to put the matter into 
words wi 

“Words!” cried. ‘‘You have 
words enough. But get out of this, 
Master Grave-Airs, if you can. Did you, 
or did you not, tell me this morning that 
the Princess of Condé was in Brussels 7” 

“*T did, Madame.” 

“Although half-an-hour before you 
had seen her, you had talked with her, 
you had been with her in the forest ?” 

‘“* But I had not, Madame.” 

““What?” she cried, staring at me, 
surprised, doubtless, that I manifested no 
confusion. ‘‘ Do you say you did not see 
her ?” 

““T did not.” 

“Nor the King ?” 

“The King, Madame, cannot have seen 
her this morning,” I said, ‘‘ because he is 
here and she is in Brussels.” 

‘“* You persist in that ?” 

“Certainly!” I said. ‘“ Besides, 
Madame,” I continued, ‘‘ I have no doubt 
that the King has given you his word 7 

‘“‘His word is good for everyone but his 
wife |!” she answered bitterly. ‘‘ And for 
yours, M. le Duc, I will show you what it 
is worth. Mademoiselle, call Fr 


she 


“‘Nay, Madame!” I said, interrupting 
her with spirit, “‘if you are going to call 
your household to contradict me—— 


” 


“But Iam not!” she cried in a voice 
of triumph that, for the moment, dis- 
concerted me. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, send to 
M. de Bassompierre’s lodgings, and bid 
him come to me!” 

The King whistled softly, while I, who 
knew Bassompierre to be devoted to him, 
and to be, in spite of the levity to which 
his endless gallantries bore witness, a man 
of sense and judgment, prepared myself 
for a serious struggle; judging that we 
were in the meshes of an_ intrigue, 
wherein it was impossible to say whether 
the Queen figured as actor or dupe. The 
passion she evinced as she walked to and 
fro with clenched hands, or turned now 
and again to dart a fiery glance at the 
Cordovan curtain that hid the door, was 
so natural to her character that I found 
myself leaning to the latter supposition. 
Still, in grave doubt what part Bassom- 
pierre was to play, I looked for his coming 
as anxiously as anyone. And probably 
the King shared this feeling; but he 
affected indifference, and continued to sit 
over the fire with an air of mingled scorn 
and peevishness. 

At length Bassompierre entered, and, 
seeing the King, advanced with an open 
brow that persuaded me at least of his 
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innocence. Attacked on the instant, how- 
ever, by the Queen, and taken by surprise, 
as it were, between two fires—though the 
King kept silence, and merely shrugged 
his shoulders—his countenance fell. He 
was at that time one of the handsomest 
gallants about the Court, thirty years old, 
and the darling of women, but at this his 
aplomé failed him, and with it my heart 
sank also. 

“Answer, Sir, answer!” the Queen 
cried. ‘“‘And without subterfuge! Whe 
was it, Sir, whom you saw come from the 
forest this morning ?” 

‘“* Madame ?” 

‘““In one word!” 

““If your Majesty will 

“I will permit you to answer,” 
Queen exclaimed. 

‘*I saw his Majesty return,” he faltered— 
“‘and M. de Sully.” 

‘“‘ Before them! Before them!” 

“I may have been mistaken.” 

“Pooh, man!” the Queen cried with 
biting contempt. ‘‘ You have told it to 
half-a-dozen. Discretion comes a little 
late.” 

“Well, if you will, Madame,” he said, 
striving to assert himself, but cutting a 
poor figure, ‘‘ I fancied that I saw Madame 
de Condé E 

“Come out of the wood ten minutes 
before the King ?” 

‘* It may have been twenty,” he muttered. 

But the Queen cared no more for him. 
She turned, looking superb in her wrath, 
to the King. ‘‘ Now, Sir!” she said. 
‘Am I to bear this?” 

“Sweet!” the King said, governing his 
temper in a way that surprised me, ‘ hear 
reason, and you shall have it in a word. 
How near was Bassompierre to the lady 
he saw?” 

“‘T was not within fifty paces of her!” 
the favourite cried eagerly. 

‘*But others saw her!” the Queen 
rejoined sharply. ‘‘ Madame Paleotti, who 
was with the gentleman, saw her also, and 
knew her.” 

“At a distance of fifty paces?” the 
King said drily. ‘“‘I don’t attach much 
weight to that.” And then, rising, with a 
slight yawn. ‘‘ Madame,” he continued, 
with the air of command which he knew 
so well how to assume, “‘ for the present, 
I am tired! If Madame de Condé is 
here, it will not be difficult to get further 
evidence of her presence. If she is at 
Brussels, that fact, too, you can ascertain. 
Do the one or the other, as you please; 
but, for to-day, I beg that you will excuse 


” 


me. 


the 


” 
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“And that,” the Queen cried shrilly, 
“that is to be—— ” 

** All, Madame!” the King said sternly. 
** Moreover, let me have no prating outside 
this room. Grand Master, I will trouble 
you.” 

And with these words, uttered in a 
voice and with an air that silenced even 
the angry woman before us, he signed to 
me to follow him, and went from the 
room, the first glance of his eye stilling 
the crowded antechamber as if the 
shadow of death passed with him. I 
followed him to his closet, but, until he 
reached it, had no inkling of what was in 
his thoughts. Then he turned to me. 

‘‘Where is she ?” he said sharply. 

I stared at him a moment. “ Pardon, 
Sire!” I said. ‘‘ Do you think that it was 
Madame de Condé ?” 

“Why not?” 

*« She is in Brussels.” 

“T tell you I saw her this morning!” 
he answered. ‘Go, learn all you can! 
Find her! find her! If she has returned, 
I will—God knows what I will do!” he 
cried, in a voice shamefully broken. ‘‘Go 
and send Varennes to me. 
alone ; let no one wait.” 

I would have remonstrated with him, 
but he was in no mood to bear it; and, 
sad at heart, I withdrew, feeling the 
perplexity which the situation caused me a 
less heavy burden than the pain with which 
I viewed the change that had of late come 
over my master ; converting him from the 
gayest and most débonnaire of men into this 
morose and solitary dreamer. Here, had 
I felt any temptation to moralise on the 
tyranny of passion, was the occasion ; but, 
as the farther I left the closet behind me the 
more instant became the crisis, the present 
soon reasserted its power. Reflecting that 
Henry, in this state of uncertainty, was 
capable of the wildest acts, and that not less 
was to be feared from his imprudence than 
from the Queen’s resentment, I cudgelled 
my brains to explain the rencontre of the 
morning; but as the courier, whom I 
questioned, confirmed the report of my 
agents, and asseverated most confidently 
that he had left Madame in Brussels, I 
was flung back on the alternative of an 
accidental resemblance. This, however, 
which stood for a time as the most 
probable solution, scarcely accounted for 
the woman’s peculiar conduct, and quite 
fell to the ground when La Trape, making 
cautious inquiries, ascertained that no lady 
hunting that day had worn a yellow feather. 
Again, therefore, I found myself at a loss ; 
and the dejection of the King and the 


I shall sup 
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Queen’s ill-temper giving rise to the 
wildest surmises, and threatening each 
hour to supply the gossips of the Court 
with a startling scandal, the issue of which 
no one could foresee, I went so far as to 
take into my confidences MM. Epernon 
and Montbazon ; but with no result. 

Such being my state of mind, and such 
the suspense I suffered during two days, it 
may be imagined that M. Bassompierre 
was not more happy. Despairing of the 
King’s favour unless he could clear up the 
matter, and by the event justify his indis- 
cretion, he became for those two days the 
wonder, and almost the terror, of the Court. 
Ignorant of what he wanted, the courtiers 
found only insolence in his mysterious 
questions, and something prodigious in an 
activity which carried him in one day to 
Paris and back, and on the following to 
every place in the vicinity where news of 
the fleeting beauty might by any possi- 
bility be gained ; so that he far outstripped 
my agents, who were on the same quest. 
But though I had no mean opinion of his 
abilities, I hoped little from these exertions, 
and was proportionately pleased when, on 
the third day, he came to me with a radiant 
face and invited me to attend the Queen 
that evening. 

“The King will be there,” he said, 
‘“‘and I shall surprise you. But I will not 
tell you more. Come, and I promise to 
satisfy you.” 

And that was all he would say; so that, 
finding my questions useless, and the man 
almost frantic with joy, I had to be con- 
tent with it; and at the Queen’ s hour that 
evening presented myself in her gallery, 
which proved to be unusually full. 

Making my way towards her in some 
doubt of my reception, I found my worst 
fears confirmed. She greeted me with a 
sneering face, and was preparing, I was 
sure, to put some slight upon me—a matter 
wherein she could always count on the 
applause of her Italian servants—when 
the entrance of the King took her by 
surprise. He advanced up the gallery 
with a listless air, and, after saluting her, 
stood by one of the fireplaces talking to 
Epernon and La Force. The crowd was 
pretty dense by this time, and the hum of 
talk filled the room when, on a sudden, a 
voice, which I recognised as Bassom- 
pierre’s, was lifted above it. 

“* Very well!” he cried gaily; “then I 
appeal to her Majesty. She shall decide, 
Mademoiselle. No, no; I am not satisfied 
with your claim!” 

The King looked that way with a frown, 
but the Queen took the outburst in good 











part. 
she said. 
‘To-day, in the forest, I found a ring, 
Madame,” he answered, coming forward. 
“TI told Mademoiselle de la Force of my 
discovery, and she now claims the ring.” 


‘‘ What is it, M. de Bassompierre , 
‘* What am I to decide ?” 


“I once had a ring like it,” cried 
Mademoiselle, blushing and laughing. 

““A sapphire ring?” Bassompierre 
answered, holding his hand aloft. 

“Te 

“With three stones ?” 

“To 

** Precisely, Mademoiselle ! ” he 
answered, bowing. ‘“ But the stones in 
this ring are not sapphires, nor are there 
three of them.” 

There was a great laugh at this, and the 
Queen said, very wittily, that as neither of 
the claimants could prove a right to the 
ring it must revert to the judge. 

““In one moment your Majesty shall at 
least see it,” he answered; “ but, first, has 
anyone lost a ring? Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 
Lost, in the forest, within the last three 
days, a ring!” 

Two or three, falling in with his humour, 
set up absurd claims to it; but none could 
describe the ring, and in the end he 
handed it to the Queen. As he did so his 
eyes met mine and challenged my atten- 
tion. I was prepared, therefore, for the 
cry of surprise which broke from the 
Queen. 

“Why, this is Caterina’s!” she cried. 
‘‘Where is the child?” 

Someone pushed forward Mademoiselle 
Paleotti, sister-in-law to Madame Paleotti, 
the Queen’s first chamberwoman. She was 
barely out of her teens, and, ordinarily, was 
a pretty girl; but the moment I saw her 
dead-white face framed in a circle of 
fluttering fans and pitiless, sparkling eyes, 
I discerned tragedy in the farce, and that 
M. de Bassompierre was acting in a drama 
to which only he and one other held the 
key. The contrast between the girl's 
blanched face and the beauty and glitter 
in the midst of which she stood struck 
others, so that, before another word was 
said, I caught the gasp of surprise that 
passed through the room; nor was I the 
only one who drew nearer. 

“Why, girl,” the Queen said, “ this is 
the ring I gave you on my birthday! 


When did you lose it? And why have 
you made a secret of it ?” 

Mademoiselle stood speechless ; but 
Madame her sister-in-law answered for 


her. ‘* Doubtless she was afraid that your 


Majesty would think her careless,” she 
answered. 
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“I did not ask you!” the Queen rejoined. 
She spoke harshly and suspiciously, 
looking from the ring to the trembling 
girl. The silence was such that the 
chatter of the pages in the anteroom 
could be heard. Still Mademoiselle stood 
dumb and confounded. 

“Well, what is the mystery?” the 
Queen said, looking round with a little 
wonder. ‘What is the matter? It zs the 
ring. Why do you not own it ?” 

“Perhaps Mademoiselle is wondering 
where are the other things she left with 
it!” Bassompierre said in a silky tone. 
“The things she left at Parlot the 
verderer’s, when she dropped the ring. But 
she may free her mind; I have them 
here.” 

“What do you mean ?” the Queen said. 
‘‘What things, Monsieur? What has the 
girl been doing ?” 

““Only what many have done before 
her,” Bassompierre answered, bowing to 
his unfortunate victim, who seemed to be 
paralysed by terror: ‘masquerading in 
other people’s clothes. I propose, Madame, 
that, for punishment, you order her to 
dress in them, that we may see what her 
taste is.” 

“I do not understand,” the Queen said. 

“Your Majesty will, if Mademoiselle 
will consent to humour us.” 

At that the girl uttered acry, and looked 
round the circle as if for a way of escape ; 
but a Court is a cruel place, in which the 
ugly or helpless find scant pity. A dozen 
voices begged the Queen to insist; and, 
amid laughter and loud jests, Bassompierre 
hastened to the door, and returned with 
an armful of women’s gear, surmounted 
by a wig and a feathered hat. 

“If the Queen will command Madem- 
oiselle to retire and put these on,” he said, 
‘* 1 will undertake to show her something 
that will please her.” 

‘*Go!” said the Queen. 

But the girl at that flung herself on her 
knees before her, and, clinging to her 
skirts, burst into a flood of tears and 
prayers; while her sister-in-law stepped 
forward as if to second her, and cried out, 
in great excitement, that her Majesty 
would not be so cruel as to 

*“* Hoity toity!” said the Queen, cutting 
her short very grimly. ‘* What is all this ? 
I tell the girl to put on a masquerade— 
which it seems that she has been keeping 
at some cottage—and you talk as if I were 
cutting off her head! It seems to me that 
she escapes very lightly! Go! go! and 
see you that you are arrayed in five 
minutes, or I will deal with you!” 
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THE TWO HAD NOT PROCEEDED HALFWAY DOWN THE GALLERY BEFORE 
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A LOW MURMUR 


BEGAN TO BE HEARD. 


“Perhaps Mademoiselle de la Force will 
go with her, and see that nothing is 
omitted,” Bassompierre said with malice. 

The laughter and applause with which 
this proposal was received took me by 


surprise ; but later I learned that the two 
young women were rivals. ‘“‘ Yes, yes,” 
the Queen said. ‘‘Go, Mademoiselle, and 
see that she does not keep us waiting.” 
Knowing what I did, I had by this time 
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a fair idea of the discovery which Bassom- 
pierre had made ; but the mass of courtiers 
and ladies round me, who had not this 
advantage, knew not what to expect—nor, 
especially, what part M. Bassompierre had 
in the business—but made most diverting 
suggestions, the majority favouring the 
opinion that Mademoiselle Paleotti had 
repulsed him, and that this was his way of 
avenging himself. A few of the ladies 
even taxed him with this, and tried, by 
random reproaches, to put him at least on 
his defence; but, merrily refusing to be 
inveigled, he made to all the same answer— 
that when Mademoiselle Paleotti returned 
they would see. This served only to whet 
a curiosity already keen, insomuch that 
the door was watched by as many eyes as 
if a miracle had been promised ; and even 
MM. Epernon and Vendome, leaving the 
King's side, pressed into the crowd that 
they might see the better. I took the 
opportunity of going.to him, and, meeting 
his eyes as I did so, read in them a look 
of pain and distress. As I advanced he 
drew back a pace, and signed to me to 
stand before him. 

I had scarcely done so when the door 
opened, and Mademoiselle Paleotti, pale, 
and supported on one side by her rival, 
appeared at it, but so wondrously trans- 
formed by a wig, hat, and redingote that I 
scarcely knew her. At first, as she stood, 
looking with shamed eyes at the staring 
crowd, the impression made was simply 
one of bewilderment, so complete was the 
disguise. But Bassompierre did not long 
suffer her to stand so. Advancing to her 
side, his hat under his arm, he offered his 
hand. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,” he said, “will you 
oblige me by walking as far as the end of 
the gallery with me 7” 

She complied involuntarily, being almost 
unable to stand alone. But the two had 
not proceeded halfway down the gallery 
before a low murmur began to be heard, 
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that, growing quickly louder, culminated 


in an astonished cry of ‘‘ Madame de 
Condé! Madame de Condé!’ 

M. Bassompierre dropped her hand 
with a low bow, and turned to the Queen. 
‘* Madame,” he said, “this, I find, is the 
lady whom I saw on the Terrace when 
Madame Paleotti was so good as to invite 
me to walk on the Bois le Roi road. For 
the rest, your Majesty may draw your 
conclusions.” 

It was easy to see that the Queen had 
already drawn them ; but for the moment 
the unfortunate girl was saved from her 
wrath. With a low cry Mademoiselle 
Paleotti did that which she would have 
done a little before, had she been wise, 
and swooned on the floor. 

I turned to look at the King, and found 
him gone. He had withdrawn unseen in 
the first confusion of the surprise ; nor did 
I dare at once to interrupt him, or intrude 
on the strange mixture of regret and relief, 
wrath and longing, that probably possessed 
him in the silence of his closet. It was 
enough for me that the Italians’ plot had 
failed, and that the danger of a rupture 
between the King and Queen, which these 
miscreants desired, and I had felt to be 
so great and imminent, was, for this time, 
overpast. 

The Paleottis were punished, being sent 
home in disgrace, and a penury, which, 
doubtless, they felt more keenly. But, 
alas! the King could not banish with them 
all who hated him and France; nor could 
I, with every precaution, and bythe un- 
sparing use of all the faculties that, during 
a score of years, had been at the service of 
my master, preserve him for his country 
and the world. Before two months had 
run he perished by a mean hand, leaving 
the world the poorer by the greatest and 
most illustrious sovereign that ever ruled a 
nation. And men who loved neither France 
nor him entered into his labours, whose 
end also I have seen. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM IN HIS ENGLISH HOME. 


By DAYRELL 


HE King of Siam has shown himself 
to be a far-seeing ruler and wise 
fi 


ather, in unselfishly parting with his two 
sons for the period necessary to complete 
their education in England. 

The Crown Prince of Siam, and his 
brother, Prince Aphakara, are being quietly 
but thoroughly educated by private tutors 
in their temporary home at North Lodge, 
Ascot, under the governorship of Mr. 
Basil Thomson. So unostentatiously have 
all the arrangements been made for the 
residence of the two young Princes among 
us, that comparatively little has transpired 
as to their home life at Ascot, and the 
progress of their English education and 
training. 

When I received an invitation to North 
Lodge, I accepted it with a full realisation 
of the interest of such a visit, and an antici- 
pation of the pleasure of renewing my 
friendship with Mr. Thomson, whom I 
have known all my life, but whose work 
for the Colonial Office has taken him for 
some years out of England. 

North Lodge (the original structure of 
which has been considerably added to) 
presents a very picturesque appearance 
from the outside. The house, which is built 
of red brick, is almost entirely overgrown 
with ivy and creepers. A raised terrace, 
bordered by standard roses, runs round 
two sides of the building, and on to this 
open the low French windows of the 
drawing - room. ‘Trim lawns and gay 
flower-beds stretch beyond the terrace to 
where a great bordering of shrubs and 
evergreens screens the drive from view; 
while further still is a background of tall 
pine and fir trees. 

Inside, the house is a delightful, ram- 
bling, home-like country residence. The 
large entrance-hall is lofty and well pro- 
portioned ; in the centre is a full-sized 
billiard table. The walls are lined with 
handsome groups of arms, and curios 
collected by Mr. B. Thomson during his 
official residence in New Guinea, Fiji, and 
Tonga. One corner of this hall has been 
turned into a studio by Mrs. Thomson, 
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and a clever figure-study on the easel 
shows that she has considerable artistic 
powers. 

A second hall has a staircase leading to 
the upper rooms, and is connected with 
the main, or entrance hall, by a quaint 
window opening in the wall. On every 
side are skins, arms, and trophies, collected 
one by one during many years of travel. 
To the right of the hall lie the dining- 
room, morning-room, and Mr. Basil 
Thomson’s study. The most pleasant 
room in the house is the long drawing- 
room, with its low window-seats, divans, 
and chairs covered with light chintzes. 
Personally, my views about drawing-rooms 
are unorthodox ; but here, at least, I found 
a room that combined all the charms of a 
boudoir and study. A writing-table at 
which you can write, an arm-chair in 
which you can sit, and, better still, books 
and papers that are readable and interest- 
ing, all combine to make this room an 
ideal one. 

A very handsome carved cabinet, the 
reliefs quaintly gilt, attracted my attention. 
This turned the conversation on to 
Brittany, where the cabinet came from, 
and I was taken upstairs to see a magni- 
ficent set of carved oak, consisting of a 
four-poster bed, a linen press, and a cradle, 
all recently brought from Brittany, and 
very fine specimens of the kind they are. 

Mr. Thomson, who is now well known 
to the public as the author of ‘‘ South Sea 
Yarns” and “ The Diversions of a Prime 
Minister,” is a son of the late Archbishop 
Thomson of York. He has, for so young 
a man, had a career of singular promise 
and even brilliancy. He commenced work 
under the Colonial Office as a stipendiary 
magistrate in Fiji. Upon the annexation 
of New Guinea he became private secre- 
tary to Sir William McGregor, the first 
administrator, and accompanied him in 
1888 on a seven months’ yachting cruise, 
tracking down and bringing to justice 
murderers and disturbers of the public 
peace, whose numbers had at this time 
seriously increased. The good effects of 
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this procedure are to be felt even in the 
present day. Formerly it had been the 
custom to send an English gun-boat to 
demand that the murderer be given up, 
and it is needless to add that the wrong 
man was not infrequently handed over. 
In 1889 Mr. Thomson was invalided home 
for a year, at the end of which period he 
was appointed by Sir John ‘Thurston, 
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The suggestion of the appointment to 
Tonga emanated from the King himself, 
whose acquaintance Mr. Thomson had 
made on a former visit to the islands. I 
do not propose to deal more fully with 
this interesting period of Mr. Thomson’s 
career, of which he has told us much in 
his own words in his last book, ‘“‘ The 
Diversions of a Prime Minister.” It will 
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NORTH LODGE, ASCOT, WHERE THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM RESIDES WITH HIS GOVERNOR. 


Governor of Fiji, to 
position of adviser and virtual Prime 
Minister of Tonga. Sir John Thurston 
is reputed to have a more perfect know- 
ledge of natives and their requirements 
than any man alive, and Mr. Thomson 
has in these respects followed closely in 
his footsteps. His anthropological know- 
ledge is of no mean order, and the secret 
of successful colonisation, the pride of the 
English nation, lies in the hands of such 
men as these, who have lived the very life 
of the people they are sent at once to 
serve and protect. 


the responsible 


suffice to say that his official work in Tonga 
was brought to a very successful close. 

In appointing Mr. Thomson as Governor 
to the Prince Royal and his brother, the 
King of Siam has chosen a man well 


calculated to fill the post. When it is 
remembered that the Crown Prince will 
probably at some future date be the sole 
ruler over from eight to ten millions of 
people, in a land where autocracy is a 
reality, not a myth, it is easy to realise 
that the post of Governor to the young 
Princes is no sinecure as regards responsi- 
bilities. In the course of conversation, I 
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learnt from Mr. Thomson that, with the 
exception of certain necessary modifica- 
tions, such as the substitution of political 
economy for the study of the dead 
languages, etc., the two Princes were 
receiving a thoroughly sound European 
education. 

The household of the Princes consists 
of a Siamese companion, a physician in 
ordinary, an English and a Siamese tutor. 
A French tutor will shortly be added to 
the number. The Princes both show 
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unguarded thing. I have my better feel- 
ings, and therefore I shall not record the 
conversation word for word; but I have 
also my journalistic instincts, for which 
reason I cannot resist saying, for the 
benefit of the readers of Zhe English 
Illustrated Magazine, that two more natural- 
mannered, intelligent, bright-looking boys 
than the Crown Prince and his brother no 
one could wish to see. 

After luncheon, a visit to the stables and 
to the rockery in the garden occupied some 
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considerable aptitude and ability where 
their studies are concerned. The Crown 
Prince is the greater student of the two, 
while Prince Aphakara is keenly interested 
in all sport and games. I was anxious to 
learn how the Princes enjoyed their life 
in England, when the luncheon-gong 
sounded, and Mr. Thomson suggested 
that as we were about to join them, I 
should judge for myself. 

When you trust a journalist so far as to let 
him sit down at table with two Princes, and 
a rising author, none of whom have ever been 
interviewed, you either appeal to his better 
feelings (if he has any) or you do a very 


time. The rockery was the unaided work 
of the Princes and their companion, and 
is a very clever piece of engineering, a 
water-pipe having been laid from the house 
under the carriage-drive to supply the 
tank in which some goldfish take their 
pleasure sadly, after the manner of their 
kind. Every now and then one of them 
dies, whereupon the remains are promptly 
embalmed and placed in a miniature 
mausoleum on the banks of the rockery. 

The Crown Prince has a singularly 
mobile, expressive face, and both he and 
his brother have that courteous yet dignified 
manner which is the special heritage of 
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the Siamese nation. It struck me in con- 
versation that the two brothers spoke 
English with ease, their accent being 
marked, but far from unpleasant. I noticed 
also their complete appreciation of the 
general conversation going on round them, 
and their keen sense of humour. The 
following is an example of this. Mr. 
Russell was occupied in photographing 
the drawing-room, and Mr. Thomson 
explained to the younger of the two 
Princes, with some elaboration of technical 
detail, that if he went into the drawing- 
room which was under exposure his image 
would not be fully outlined, but a mere 
shadowy form. I was wondering whether 
the boys grasped the meaning of this, when 
the Crown Prince looked up with a quick 
smile. ‘It would be Aphakara’s ghost,” 
he said, a remark which was greeted with 
much amusement by his brother, who, with 
his merry laugh and mischievous pair of 
eyes, looks very far removed from the 
spirit world at present. 

Upon my suggesting that I should like 
to have, for reproduction in Zhe English 
Illustrated Magazine, a special portrait of 
the Princes and also of Mr. Basil Thom- 
son, we adjourned to the lawn, where the 
photographs included in this article were 
taken. The large group includes, besides 
the Princes and their companion, Mr. and 


Mrs. Thomson and their little daughter, 


and a very pleasant picture it is. It will 
be seen that the Crown Prince is still in 
mourning for his brother; while Prince 
Aphakara, his half-brother (who rather 
regretfully doffed his blazer for the photo- 
graph) is dressed in a grey suit. 

When the question arose of changing 
plates for more photographs, the two 
Princes promptly volunteered to rig up a 
temporary dark-room, and retired into the 
house with hammers and nails. In less 
than a quarter of an hour new plates were 
in the slides, and I was begging Mr. 
Thomson to “Stay quite still, please,” in 
a comfortable attitude he had taken up 
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while chatting to me under one of the 
trees on the lawn. I give the result—an 
excellent likeness, from the crown of the 
hat to the tip of the cigarette—from which 
it will be seen that the original is, in spite 
of his career of heavy responsibilities, quite 
a young man. What no portrait can give 
is the pleasant laugh and cultured voice, 
and the genial, unaffected manner that 
make Mr. Thomson a welcome companion 
to all who know him. 

Of Mrs. Thomson’s experiences in Fiji 
and Tonga enough could be said to fill a 
separate article. There are few women 
who have had her experiences, and fewer 
still who could have filled successfully the 
positions she has held. At Tonga she 
rapidly established friendly relations with 
the officials of the Court, and with the 
King himself. Her tact avoided the 
complications which might so easily have 
been incurred in a position hedged in 
with endless difficulties and restrictions. 

The evident affection which exists 
between the young Princes and herself is 
pleasant to see, and the influence of her 
womanly personality cannot fail to make a 
lasting impression upon them. 

When the Prince Maha Vajiravudh was, in 
January last, proclaimed heir to the throne 
of Siam, her Majesty the Queen, who is 
never backward in her kindly interest in 
foreign Princes resident among us, received 
the two young Siamese at Windsor Castle. 

The King of Siam is one of the most 
absolute and the most enlightened rulers 
of the East. Six to seven millions of 
people owe and render to him a willing 
allegiance. The Siamese are an intelligent 
and progressive people. They are friendly 
to England, and desirous of learning all 
that is good and wholesome in self- 
government. This, they believe, we can 
teach them, and we only hope that the 
Crown Prince’s visit among us may have 
the desired result, of better fitting him 
to become the ruler of the great and 
progressive nation of Siam. 
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By A. H. 
young brother isn’t a bad sort. 


He is getting a bit cocky, as a 


M* 
a 


youngster who is nearly at the top of his 


private school always does, but he is 
coming to Rugby next half, and we’ll 
soon change all that for him. I don’t 
encourage too much intimacy when I’m 
at home for the holidays, because, of 
course, he ’ll have t to knock off that sort of 
thing when we’re at school together, and 
it’s just as well to begin early ; but the 
other day I asked him to come fora bit of a 
walk with me as there wasn’t anything else 
to do. 

We hadn’t gone far before we met a 
little girl coming along the road ; a pretty 
little girl she was, too, and about my 
young brother’s age. I didn’t recognise 
her, but to my surprise when she passed 
us she gave a little smile and a sort of 
half nod, and when I looked down at my 
young brother I found him as red as a 
turkey-cock. 

“* Hulloa ! 


what’s this?” I said. 
‘*Who’s that you’re grinning at?” 
** Oh, that’s young Barneby’s sister,” he 
said. ‘“‘He’s a new fellow—came this 
term.” 


“Well, why the deuce didn’t you take 
your cap off to her if you know her?” I 
said, for 1’m rather particular about that 
sort of thing. 

**T don’t know her,” he said, ‘‘ at least 
I’ve never been properly introduced.” 

“Well, then, what do you want to go 
making eyes at her for ?” I asked. 

“T’ll tell you all about it,” he said. 
“Young Barneby came at the beginning 
of this term; his pe ople had just come to 
live here. He wasn't a bad sort of kid, 
and most of the chaps liked him best of 
the new fellows, because he was generally 
pretty cheerful and didn’t mind being 
ragged, or fagging for chaps; besides, he 
used to get a lot of tuck given him at 
home, and he always brought it to school 
and didn’t keep much for himself. Of 


course we knocked him about a bit at first, 
but we soon left off when we found he 
didn’t really mind, all except that cad 
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Cookson, and he seemed to have taken a 
dislike to him somehow. 
‘Well, soon after the beginning of the 
term the Triumvirate issued an edict.” 
‘*What on earth is the Triumvirate ?” 


I asked. 
‘Oh, it was my idea,” said my young 
brother. “It has bust up now, but we 


used to elect the three most popular chaps 
in the school, and they were called the 
Triumvirate, and issued edicts. Everyone 
had to obey them.” 

‘“* Were you one of them ?” I asked. 

‘*No,” he said. ‘‘I ought to have been. 
Of course I knew Welch and Sanderson 
would be elected when I invented it, and 
I thought I should be the other; but that 
beast Cookson got in, ’cos he’s such a 
bully.” 

“You'll have to knock off all that silly 
rot when you get to Rugby,” I said. 

‘“* Yes, I know,” he answered meekly. 

‘Well, go on,” I said. 

“Well, the Triumvirate issued an edict 
that nobody was to wear gloves, because 
they said they’d have a hardy school or 
they ’d see themselves blowed. You know 
what the mater is about that sort of thing, 
and of course I daren’t go out of the house 
without them ; but directly I got round the 
corner I took’em off and shoved them in 
my pocket. Of course I might have got 
into a row with the Triumvirate even for 
doing that, but I explained it to them, and 
they said it was all right for me. You see 
I’ve got a good deal of influence 

“All, right, chuck all that,” 
‘“‘and get on with the story.” 

‘“‘Well, everything went all right fora 
few days, and the Triumvirate was think- 
ing of issuing another edict when one 
morning young Barneby had the coolness 
to turn up with a great new pair of 
woollen - knitted gloves. We were all 
pretty surprised at his cheek, but there 
wasn’t time to do anything before school. 
But when we got into the playground the 
Triumvirate summoned him, and told us 
all to stand round and listen. They made 
me jailor, as I was the most important chap 
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after them, and I had to see that every- 
thing was all right. I felt rather sorry for 
the little beggar, for he wasn’t a bad sort, 
and he looked in a bit of a funk. 

“‘ First Sanderson asked him if he knew 


them, and he wouldn’t promise not to do 
it again, so then the Triumvirate said he 
was rebellious, and must be punished, and 
all the school was to give him ‘toko’—you 
know, with knotted handkerchiefs. I didn’t 


SO COOKSON BEGAN TWISTING HIS ARM. 


of the edict, and he said yes. Then Welch 
asked him if he was aware that he had 
disobeyed it, and he said yes. Then that 
beast Cookson asked him what he meant 
by it, and he didn’t answer. So Cookson 
got baity at that, and said he’d teach him 
to have a tongue in his head, and began 
twisting his arm. He tried not to blub, 
but he couldn’t help it, a bit—he was only a 
kid—and then the other Triumvirs told 
Cookson to leave off. 

“Well, he wouldn’t say why he’d worn 
the gloves or that he was sorry for wearing 


hurt him much because I felt rather sorry 


for the little beggar. I thought there 
might be some reason for his wearing 
them like there was with me and the 
mater, and perhaps he didn’t like to tell. 
But some of the chaps gave him pretty 
hard ones, and especially Cookson, who 
had tied a stone in his knot at first, only 
the Triumvirate said it wasn’t fair, and he 
must take it out. 

““When the ‘toko’ was over the Tri- 
umvirate didn’t quite know what to do, so 
Cookson said that he must give up the 
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gloves so as he couldn’t wear them again 
even if he wanted to. He had shut up 
blubbing by that time; I suppose the 
‘toko’ had stopped stinging a bit, but 
when they said he must give up the gloves 
he started again worse than ever, and 
asked them not to take them away from 
him. Then Cookson called him a blubber- 
baby and told me to hold the prisoner 
while he searched him for the gloves. So 
I did. I wish I hadn’t now. Cookson 


managed to get them out of his pocket 
although he wriggled about a lot and 
called out that he would let them give him 
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‘toko’ again if they wouldn't take the 
gloves away. 

“Then Welch said, ‘Will you promise 
to obey the edict if we don’t take them 
away?’ But he wouldn’t promise, so 
Cookson bagged them. Then he flew at 
Cookson and tried to get them out of his 
hand till Cookson got savage and hit him 
and knocked him down. Then he got up 
and went into the lobby to get his books, 
to go home, blubbing like anything all the 
time. 

“I felt beastly sorry for him by that 
time, and I hate that beast Cookson, so I 


‘*1’LL PUNCH YOUR HEAD FOR YOU.” 
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caught him up going home, ’cos he was 
going rather slowly, and I said, ‘ Don’t 
blub any more.’ He blubbed all the more 
at that, so I put my arm round his neck, 
’cos he’s only a kid, and said, ‘ Why 
didn’t you promise not to wear them any 
more? Then they wouldn’t have taken 
them away from you?’ 

“Then he told me that it was his birth- 
day, and his sister—that was the girl we 
met just now—had knitted them for him, 
and bought the wool out of her own 
money, and of course he didn’t want to 
tell her he couldn’t wear them, because 
she’d taken a long time to make them, 
and had kept it a secret, and when he 
put them on and his mater and sister stood 
at the door to see him start for school, 
then he didn’t like to take them off when 
they couldn’t see him any more, so he 
wore them till he got to school, but he 
said he felt in an awful funk. 

“* Of course I felt a beastly cad when he 
told me all that, and especially when we 
got opposite his house and his sister was 
standing at the window to see him come 
home. She looked jolly, too; she hada 
white pinafore on and her hair brushed 
ready for dinner, and she was swinging 
the tassel of the blind and grinning; but 
when she saw he hadn’t got his gloves 
on she left off. So I said, ‘Well, look here, 
young Barneby, I beg your pardon for 
giving you “ toko,” and I ‘ll make Cookson 
give the gloves back,’ and then I hooked 
it. 

“So that afternoon when I got to 
school, and all the fellows were in the 
school-room rotting about before school 
began, I went up to Cookson, and said, 
‘Where are those gloves of young 
Barneby’s ?’ And he said, ‘ What’s that 
got to do with you? You’re not a 
Triumvir.’ 

**So I said, ‘I don’t care, you’ve got to 
give them to him back.’ 

“Then Cookson cocked a snook at me 
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and said, 
laughed. 

So I got in a bait at that and said, ‘ All 
right, young Cookson, everybody knows 
your pater’s a cad.’ 

“Then the chaps laughed at him, 
because, of course, they all know his pater 
is that big linendraper’s shop in the High 
Street. 

‘*Well, that made him in a pretty good 
wax, and he said, ‘I’ll punch your head 
for you.’ 

**T said, ‘ Come and do it.’ 

‘“* But he didn’t seem to want to, and just 
then Kemp came in, and we had to shut up. 

‘*We had drawing that afternoon. I sat 
next to Welch and told him all about it, 
and he told Sanderson, and they sent a 
note along to Cookson to pass the gloves 
down to young Barneby. He wanted to 
know why first, and they said they would 
tell him afterwards. So he passed them 
along. There’s a secret railway of string 
under the desks, and he put them on that, 
and when they came to young Barneby he 
looked rather pleased.” 

** What became of the 
asked. 

‘Well, after school that afternoon when 
they teld Cookson, Welch said, ‘I think 
this Triumvirate business is rather rot,’ 
and Sanderson said he thought so too. 
So Welch said, ‘I vote we chuck it.’ 
Cookson didn’t want to at first, but Welch 
said he would have to be the Triumvirate 
all by himself if he didn’t, and nobody 
would obey his edicts, so then he had to.” 

‘“* And what happened to young Barneby ?” 
I asked. 

‘‘Well, when the chaps heard about it 
they all begged his pardon, and he said it 
didn’t matter a bit. Cookson did too when 
he found all the other fellows had. And 
young Barneby brought a wopping birth- 
day cake to school that his mater had made, 
and divided it up, and gave Cookson about 
the biggest piece.” 


‘Funny ass!’ 


and the chaps 


Triumvirate ?” I 
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OLTAIRE once spoke con- 
temptuously of Canada as “‘ guelques 
arpents de neige.’ The average English- 
man thinks of Newfoundland as little else 
than a very few acres of snow with fogs, 
dogs, and codfish thrown in, and — 
fires and constant faction fights to give 
people isolated in mid-Atlantic enitathing 
to think and talk about. 

Yet, if the whole truth be told, New- 
foundland is rich in historic interest. She 
is England’s oldest colony. That of itself 
is no mean distinction. Upon her shores 
England began her great work of conquer- 
ing and peopling half the world and 
building up a Greater Britain beyond the 
seas. Canada opened her career under 
the rigid tutelage of French seigneurs and 
Jesuit priests. South Africa began as a 
Dutch colony; Australia was first a dump- 
ing ground for English convicts; but 


Newfoundland has been the home of the 
free Briton from the very start. 


Nearly four centuries have passed since 
John Cabot sighted her bleak coast from 
the prow of the good ship Masthew, of the 
port of Bristol, and when we remember 
all that has happened since then—the 
harassings of Basques and French, the 
tyranny of English Court favourites and 
monopolists, the stupidity ‘and neglect of 
English statesmen, and last, but not least, 
the incessant religious and _ political 
squabbles of Catholics and Orangemen, 
merchants and ‘‘ people””—when we think 
of all this, we realise the truth of Lord 
Salisbury’s remark that Newfoundland has 
indeed been the sport of historic mis- 
fortune. Yet there is abundant life in the 
old colony. Standing at the Atlantic gate- 
way to all British North America, she holds 
a position of rare strategic importance ; 
and her sturdy British stock and her wealth 
of fishery, forest, and mine may yet secure 
for her an honoured place in the future of 
English-speaking peoples. 

The beginnings of Newfoundland well 
illustrate Professor Seeley’s aphorism that 
England seemed to set about her mighty 
work of State expansion in a fit of absent- 
mindedness. Fired by the example of 
Columbus with a desire to explore the 
mysteries of the new highway to the East 
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by the West, “ John Cabotto, citizen of 
Venes,” and his sons, prayed “your 
most noble and habundant grace” King 
Henry VII. for letters patent, to discover 
new lands for the English Crown. They were 
bidden do so “ upon their own proper cost 
and charges,” and ordered to hand over 
one fifth part of the net profits of their 
voyage for the King’s use. And when, 
having found the new land and given 
England without a penny’s cost to herself 
a right to the sovereignty of North America, 
it was the magnificent gratuity of £10 that 
Henry bestowed upon “‘ Hym that found 
the new isle.” The “‘ Hym” was probably 
the sailor who first sighted land from the 

masthead. John Cabot himself, though 
men “ran after him like mad” for a time, 
was rewarded with a beggarly pension of 
#20 out of the revenue of Bristol. He 
lies buried no one knows where, and until 
a few years ago there was not so much as 
a spot of land to perpetuate his name on 
the continent he gave to England. 

The foothold which the merchant adven- 
turers of the West of England thus gained 
in Newfoundland they have never lost, and 
many a little Devon and Dorset seaport is 
still the “old home” of some of the best 
families in the colony. As recently as 1834 
we read of hundreds of sturdy Devonshire 
“youngsters” going out each spring for 
two summers and a winter to the fishery. 
The little ‘‘ Dartmouth Inn and Newfound- 
land Tavern” at Newton Abbott was the 
acknowledged place for shipping, and 
when the parson came to ““ Pruverbs” 
in the Church service every villager knew 
that the “‘ Newfanlan men” would soon be 
home. 

Judge Prowse, of Newfoundland,* whose 
researches make his newly published 
“History of Newfoundland” a work of 
the highest historical value as well as of 
absorbing interest, has disposed of the 
idea which previous historians had that 
after Cabot’s discoveries Newfoundland 
was deserted for nearly a century. A son 
of Devon himself, Judge Prowse laughs at 


* We are indebted to Judge Prowse for the use 
of the photographs, etc., from his ‘ History of 
Newfoundland ” (Macmillan), which illustrate this 
article. 
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the idea that ‘‘the most pugnacious and 
pertinacious race in all the three king- 
doms ” would enter upon a most profitable 
business and then give it up. A con- 
temporary account of Cabot’s voyage, 
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written in 


the same year, 1497, speaks 
of the 


sea off Newfoundland as “ full of 
fish, which are taken not only with the 
net, but also with a basket in which 

stone is put, so that the basket may 
plunge into water”; and the English- 
men with Cabot are reported as saying 
that “they can bring so many fish that 
the kingdom will have no more business 
with Islanda [Iceland], and that from this 
country there will be a very great trade in 
the fish they call stock-fish.” Portuguese 
and French records show that the fisher- 
men of those countries knew of this 
harvest of the sea, and as early as 1506 
we find the King of Portugal gathering a 
handsome revenue from his tenth share of 
profits in Newfoundland. When, therefore, 
the historians of the past assure us that 
for the first half of the sixteenth century 
no English fishers or traders were to be 
seen in Newfoundland, and that our sailors 
jeopardised their lives on these lonely 
waters just to bring home “strange birds 
and savage men to amuse the citizens 
of London,” leaving the French and 
Portuguese to gather all the benefits of a 
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splendid and profitable fishery, we feel, 
with Judge Prowse, that this is hardly 
“the west country way.” It is, moreover, 


contrary to the records, for in the Acts of 


Henry VIIL., 


1541, and Edward VI., 1548, 
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the Newfoundland fishery is classed with 
old- establishe d trades like the Iceland and 
Orkney fisheries; and in later years we find 
Raleigh, the great coloniser of the Eliza- 
bethan age, declaring the Newfoundland 
fishery to have already become “the 
mainstay and support of the western 
counties”—then the great maritime centre 
of England—and asserting that ‘‘a suc- 
cessful attack on the Newfoundland 
[fishing | fleet would be the greatest mis- 
fortune that could befall England.” 

This fact—that England’s dominion in 
Newfoundland was a continuous dominion 
from the time of Cabot’s discovery—is of 
far more than academic interest. It throws 
light upon the most brilliant period of 
E ‘nglish history—the golden age, when the 
New World came to redress the balance of 
the Old. The historians have been so 
busy weaving romance round the voyage 
of the Mayflower and the settlement of the 
little band of ‘Pilgrim Fathers” on the 
barren coast of Massachusetts, that they 
have overlooked the real source and origin 
of the beginnings of colonisation in 
North America. When the harassed 
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Puritans sent from Holland to King 
James for leave to go to America he 
asked, ‘‘What profit might arise?” ‘‘ Fish- 
ing” was their sole answer. ‘‘So God 
have my soul,” the King replied, “‘ tis an 
honest trade; “twas the Apostles’ own 
calling,” and so they got their leave. It 
was the fishing which the hardy sons of 
Devon had carried on so quietly and yet 
so profitably year after year that acted as 
a magnet to the forefathers of American 
civilisation when they sought a land free 
from tyrannies of Church and State. 
Every spring with the advent of the 
easterly winds venturesome mariners set 
out from Dartmouth, Bideford, Bristol, 
and other ports in the west, in their ships 
of from fifty to eighty tons’ burden, to 
compete with Portuguese, Bretons, and 
Normans and Basques in the inexhaustible 
cod, whale, and seal fisheries of New- 
foundland. ‘The historians were too much 
concerned with the doings of kings, 
queens, and courtiers to record the fact, 
but Judge Prowse has no difficulty in 
proving that this trade, growing year by 
year, almost unknown to the Court, and 
therefore to the dreaded tax-gatherers, 
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learnt their first lessons in the taming of 
the Spaniard. Without these lessons the 
Invincible Armada might have met quite 
another fate. 

But though these were great days for 
English seamanship, they were poor days 
for Newfoundland. She was left without 
law, without religion or government—the 
haunt of pirate-traders. The island was, 
in the words of an Under-Secretary of 
State in after years, looked upon as 
nothing more than “‘a great ship moored 
near the banks during the fishing season 
for the convenience of English fishermen.” 
The bold attempt of Sir Gilbert Humphrey, 
a scholarly knight of Devon, half-brother 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, to colonise the 
island in 1583 was a dismal failure. Some 
of the 250 followers who went with him 
from Devonshire have left us a record of 
their doings, and we can picture the scene. 
The gaily dressed Elizabethan courtier had 
rough English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
fishermen gathered round him on Garrison 
Hill in the centre of St. John’s Harbour, 
and there, beneath the banner of England, 
his commission under the great seal of 
England was “ openlie and solemnlie read,” 
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was the nursing mother of England’s 
maritime supremacy. Voyaging to and 
fro, these West-countrymen gained a rare 
skill and daring in seamanship. St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, was even then a rendezvous 
for all foreigners; and meeting them there 
in days when the spoiling of a foreigner 
was as regular an incident as the sharing 
of cod, these rough West-country fishermen 


and he received a turf and hazel wand 
in feudal fashion as token of his juris- 
diction for 200 leagues in every direction. 
The “royalties, liberties, and privileges” 
were indeed “many, great, and large,” 
for they included Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, part of Labrador, as well as the 
islands of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, 
and Prince Edward Island. But Sir 
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Gilbert was more a dreamer than a man 
of affairs. He was ill-fitted to meet the 
bitter hostility of the West-countrymen, 
who resented the intrusion of a courtly 
coloniser into their fishing quarters ; and 
his patent and his great schemes came to 
nought with the sinking of his little frigate 
on the homeward voyage. 

The next great epoch in Newfoundland 
history—the colonisation era—covering 
almost the whole of the seventeenth 
century, presents some curious features. 
Every man of influence at Court must have 
his part in the work of colonisation. The 
great Chancellor Bacon, Sir William 
Vaughan and his brother, Lord Carberry, 
Lord Falkland and Lord Baltimore were 
among the Court colonisers, and their 
schemes were often as fantastic as they 
were aristocratic. As in so many coloni- 
sation efforts of later years, there was zeal 
without knowledge. Of them all, not a 
vestige remains. The elaborate charters 
to which princes and potentates lent their 
names are buried away in musty and for- 
gotten records, and all the grandiose 
names of New _ Falkland, Cambriol, 
Colchos, Golden Grove, Vaughan’s Cove, 
Brittaniola, with the one exception of 
Baltimore’s Avalon, have disappeared 
from the maps. The colonisers whose 
colonisation has endured were the poor 
and humble men, who, driven from 
England by harsh laws, made their way to 
isolated hamlets on the Newfoundland 
coast. They had to face utter neglect of 
Governments at home, and the deadly 
enmity of the Devon ship fishermen, who 
feared the effect of settlements upon their 
fishing monopoly; but they clung to the 
patches of farm where they had built their 
rude homes, and became a_ bulwark 
against the foreign invaders who in later 
years sought to wrest the colony from 
England. 

It was easy in those days to secure the 
dignity of admiral. A skipper had only 
to enter the harbour first and he became 
admiral and judge over all for the entire 
fishing season; while the masters of the 
second and third following vessels were 
vice-admiral and rear-admiral respectively. 
The admiral had, it is true, no gold lace. 
Pitch-besmeared jacket and trousers were 
enough for him, and seated on an upturned 
butter-tub in a fish-store, he dealt out 
justice to the man who paid most for 
it. The fishing admiral was, indeed, the 
servant of the merchants, and the worst 
offence a resident could commit was to till 
a portion of the soil. The litigant who 
began his case with the production ofa 
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flowing bowl of calabogus was, says Judge 
Prowse, pretty sure to captivate the judicial 
mind, and sometimes the case came, alas! 
to an abrupt close by the collapse of the 
judge on the floor of the court. But what 
of that? He fined and whipped at his 
pleasure, and made his personal foes smart 
for it. During his first visit to one of the 
outports the Chief Justice found that the 
fishing admiral had given judgment after 
judgment in favour of his own firm. ‘‘ How 
dare you, Sir, commit such a perversion of 
justice?” exclaimed the angry chief. 
“* Well,” was the calm reply of ‘‘ the Lord 
High Hadmiral,” ‘‘I must be a pretty 
sort of a vule of a judge if I couldn’t do 
justice to myself!” No wonder the resi- 
dents prayed the Home Government that 
they might be ‘governed as Britons, 
and not live like banditti or forsaken 
people, without law or gospel.” 

After a century of the unbridled rule of 
the fishing admirals came a century of 
naval governors, each dealing out martial 
law in his season. Lord George Graham, 
the Hon. John Byng, Lord Rodney, 
Commodore Francis William Drake, 
Lord Graves, Lord Radstock, and other 
famous heroes of the sea-duels between 
England and France were among the 
governors, and though as the population 
of the colony increased, their quarter- 
deck justice became an anomaly and a 
sore grievance, their rule marked a great 
advance upon that of the rude fishing 
admirals, and gave effectual recognition to 
the position of Newfoundland as a British 
colony. As an instance, note how Rodney 
dealt with the magistrates of Harbour 
Grace who asked leave to reduce the 
servants’ wages on account of a _ bad 
fishery. ‘‘I can by no means approve of 
it,” says Rodney decisively; ‘law and 
equity declare the labourer to be worthy 
of his hire. I have only one question to 
ask—namely, had the season been good 
in proportion as it has proved bad, would 
the merchants or boat-keepers have razsed 
the men’s wages ?” 

With the advent of the railway, steam- 
boat, and telegraph, Newfoundland, like 
the rest of the world, passed into the era 
of education, responsible government, and 
courts of justice. ‘This is, of course, as 
it should be, but one cannot help regretting 
that the picturesque old days are now no 
more. What a sensation it would make 
in St. John’s were a Chief Justice of to- 
day to send the Governor such a reply to 
specific charges as Chief Justice Tremlett 
sent to Governor Duckworth in 1811!— 
“To the first charge, your Excellency,” 
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he wrote, ‘‘ I answer that it is a lie ; to the 
second charge I say that it is a d——d lie; 
and to the third that it isa d d infernal 
lie! And, your Excellency, I have no 
more to say.—Your Excellency’s obedient 
servant, Thomas Tremlett.” There is a 
bluff breezy freshness in such an official 
document as that, and we rejoice to think 
that the accused was sustained both by the 
Governor and the authorities in England. 
Then, again, there are no more jolly, 
good-natured princes like Prince William 
Henry (afterwards William IV.) to temper 
justice with fun on the magistrate’s bench. 
An old gentleman who had known the 
Prince well in Newfoundland called at 
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escape is yet clear. At home the trouble 
of the moment is largely one of ways and 
means. Isolated as she is from her con- 
tinent, and dependent upon the precarious 
fisheries for a bare means of subsistence, 
Newfoundland finds it difficult to pay her 
way as a self-governing colony. Abroad 
there is the vexatious French shore 
question to harass and impede colonial 
effort. In treaty after treaty, from the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1713 onwards, English 
Ministers have sacrificed the interests of 
the colony to France, so that the French 
fisherman is still found building his hut 
and fishing-stage on the Newfoundland 
shore, and the little islands of St. Pierre 
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Kensington Palace after the Prince had 
come to the throne. His Majesty was, 
Judge Prowse relates, delighted to see 
him, gave him a glass of the favourite 
calabogus, and talked pleasantly over a 
pipe. ‘‘ And may I ask after her Majesty’s 
health?” said the old Newfoundlander, 
thinking it the right thing to do. ‘“‘ Thank 
you,” was the reply, “‘her Majesty” 
(Queen Adelaide) “is quite well, and 
would have had mnch pleasure in seeing 
you but, unfortunately, this is washing- 
day.” 

One turns regretfully from times like 
these, especially when they find such 
delightful records as they do in Judge 
Prowse’s pages. They have, alas! left 
behind them a legacy of political and 
commercial turmoil from which no way of 


and Miquelon on the south-west coast, 


which were ceded to France as a mere 
shelter for French fishermen during the 
fishing season, have become a fully fledged 
French colony, and the resort of all the 
smugglers of North America, to the 
harassing of legitimate trade in New- 
foundland. 

Carlyle once said of Ireland, “‘ England’s 
job of work inexorably needed to be done 
cannot go on at all, unless her back- 
parlour belong to herself.” Newfound- 
landers say much the same of the only 
permanent solution of their difficulty with 
the French. The trouble is that no 
English Ministry has yet been able by 
exchange of territory or purchase to 
make Newfoundland mistress of her own 
house. 
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Apart from these political questions, the 
three little islands of St. Pierre, Great 
Miquelon, and Little Miquelon, or Lang- 
lade, are a delightful survival of quaint 
eighteenth- century France, left almost 
untouched by all the bustle of the New 
World. When the Motherland had its 


MARY MARCH, 
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Revolution in 1789, St. Pierre, too, had its 


” 


‘* Assembly General of the Commune,” its 
‘*Committee of Notables,” its ‘‘ Club des 
Amis de la Constitution,” and even its 
‘Reign of Terror” and “ Tree of Liberty.” 
To-day, tourists who reach it in four days 
from New York, and in less time from 
Boston and Halifax, speak of St. Pierre 
as the Bordeaux, Marseilles, and St. Malo 
of a hundred years ago rolled into one, 
and reproduced in miniature. There 
are the brightly coloured sashes of the 
ox-drivers—the only horse ever imported 
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is said to have died of ennui—the gay 
headgear of the fisher-lasses, the brick- 
floored, wood-beamed cafés, the huge oil- 
lamps at every corner, the brightly painted 
images of the Virgin in niches here and 
there, the pattering of the sabots on the 
narrow brick footways, the gold-laced gen- 
darme, and at ten o’clock each night that 
other great functionary—the letter-carrier 
and town-crier in one—marching round 
the town to the beat of the drum to 
warn good citizens to put out their light. 
These carry the thoughts far back into the 
past. It is all very quaint and interesting 
in itself; it is doubly so when we remember 
that these few square miles are all that 
remain to France of her once vast posses- 
sions in North America. 

Of the natives of Newfoundland we 
know little. When Cabot landed at Bona- 
vista, he found them to be a powerful tribe 
of Red Indians, using the skins and furs 
of wild beasts for garments, and, expert as 
they were in the use of bows and arrows, 
spears, darts, clubs, and slings, we can 
imagine what a paradise they found a 
country stocked with game and fish of all 
kinds. A cranium and a few bones in the 
museum at St. John’s are all that is left to 
recall the vanished Beothics. For ther, 
as for the kindred Red Indians of the 
American continent, the white man with 
his firearms and his fire-water proved too 
much. One of the last of the Beothics was 
Mary March, who was brought to St. 
John’s in 1819, and sent back to her people 
loaded with presents in the hope of making 
peace between white and red man. The 
peace was never made. Years afterwards 
a traveller found a white deal coffin in an 
ancient burying-place of the natives, and 
within was the skeleton of Mary March, 
neatly shrouded in white muslin, with 
the body of her murdered husband at 
her side. 
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" H dear! oh dear! I’ll tell our 
mother, Alf!” 

‘** You’d better not!” 

‘I will. ’Ere’s Dick a-comin’.” 

‘*T daunt keer fur Dick.” 

““Dick! Make ’im leave ’old of my 
kitty!” 

“You let Bess alone, Alf! 
me that there cat.” 

Dick being a good size larger than Alf, 
the cat was reluctantly given up, and Dick 
untied from its neck the stone which had 
been destined to take it to the bottom of 
the pond. 

The kitten had foolishly followed Bessy 
to school, and her brother Alf had found 
the close proximity of a kitten and a pond 
too great a temptation. 

The kitten clung wildly to the breast of 
Dick’s jacket, and Dick held it there, and 
took Bessy’s little cold clammy hand with 
his free one. 

“Come along o’ me, Bess; no onc 
sha’n’t ’urt you, nor kitty neither.” 

“Ha! ha! Dick’s agoin’ sweetheartin’ 
a’ready.” 

This from another boy, who had watched 
Bessy’s trouble, but sided with neither party. 

“‘Sweetheartin’ yerself!” said Dick 
over his shoulder as he trudged away with 
Bess, still tearful, but clearing up. 

This happened during the one year’s 
schooling these two enjoyed. It was 
before the days of Board Schools, but this 
school was started in the village when 
Bessy was seven years old and Dick ten. 
There had been a school before of a sort, 
but it was only for girls. Lace-making 
was taught all the week, and reading on 
Sundays, and Bessie never attended it, as 
her mother had quarrelled with the woman 
who kept it; and when it was superseded 
by a regular school, in which children did 
lessons on a weekday, learnt to read and 
even a little writing and summing, though 
such ways were looked on as an innovation 
and a terrible encouragement to idleness, 
still, some of the village mothers did send 
there such of their children as they did not 
want at home to mind the baby, or in the 
fields to lead the plough-horses. 

So Bessie went. She was the youngest 


’Ere, give 


in her home; and Dicx went too, for work 
was slack and he could not get a job in the 
fields. So day by day these two walked 
together the mile that lay between the 
school and their homes—two two-roomed 
cottages next door to one another—and 
Dick protected Bess from the roughness of 
her brother and the other boys, and Bess 
adored Dick all the more that it was quite 
against village traditions for a boy to take 
any notice of a girl, except, perhaps, to 
tease her. 

Schooling over, Dick was promoted to 
field-work, and Bessy would often get 
leave to carry his dinner up to the field to 
him, and in the spring evenings he would 
sometimes leave the boys’ games and go 
to “pick vilets” with her under the 
hedges. 

Then, at the age of twelve, Bessie went 
to service as little maid-of-all-work in a 
little shop where there was a large little 
family. She was a mite for her age— 
plain and insignificant, with sallow com- 
plexion, irregular features, and bright 
black eyes. Food had been none too 
plenty at home, and of what there was the 
most nourishing must go to the men and 
boys, who had to work from morning to 
night in the fields, and could not sit down 
by the fire when they felt “‘ fainty-like.” 

But in her “place” Bessy had sixpence 
a week and her food, and, the food being 
enough, she grew a little, and was healthy. 
A quick, active child she was, and her 
mistress liked her and was as considerate 
to her as a woman with five little children 
and the shop to look after could be. 

At fourteen Bessy “ bettered herself” by 
taking the place of nursemaid at Peg’s 
Farm; on this farm her father and Dick 
both worked, and here she had four 
pounds a year wages. 

Dick also was rising in the world, and 
their friendship was as warm as ever, 
though now they were shy of expressing 
it and were never seen out together; one 
reason of this was that Bessy’s mother had 
“‘dared her” to walk ‘with any lad—and 
Bessy had a wholesome fear of her mother. 

Time went on, and Bessie at seventeen 
was advanced from the nursery to the 
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kitchen. As a “general” she shook off 
the yoke of her mother, and Dick and 
she walked out regularly on Sunday even- 
ings. This lasted for a year. Then their 
master gave up the farm for one some 
twenty miles away ‘‘up country.” Dick 
was engaged by the new tenant of Peg’s 
Farm, but Bessy’s mistress did not want 
to part with her, and offered to raise her 
wages from eight to nine pounds if she 
would go with her, and Bessy went, 
agreeing with Dick before parting that 
when he rose from working the odd horse 
to being a carter with eleven shillings a 
week wages, they should be married. 

This odd pair of lovers had never had a 
quarrel. To Dick Bessy was not small and 
plain, but neat and bright, and quick and 
clever; and to Bessy Dick was the one 
man she believed in and trusted entirely. 
From the day he saved her kitten he had 
been to her the embodiment of strength 

-and kindness. She had never “‘ looked the 
way of” any other man, and no doubt of 
him ever crossed her mind. She felt as 
sure of him as of herself. 

The new tenant of Peg’s Farm had a 
wife and two young sons. They brought 


a servant with them—a quiet girl, who 
made no friends in the village, and who 
stayed about twelve months. 

All this twelve months Dick felt lonely 


and miserable. Once only he managed to 
see Bessy by tramping the twenty miles, 
after work on a Saturday night, and back 
again on the Sunday night, so as not to 
lose a day’s work. But this was such hard 
work that Bessy begged him not to do it 
again; and she herself got no holidays. 

At the end of the year the servant at 
Peg’s Farm left, and a new girl arrived. 
She also came from a distance. She was 
fair, and rather short, with regular features 
and a bright complexion; and she appeared 
at church so smartly dressed as to arouse 
criticism. 

“« That new gal as the missus ’ave got 7s 
a smart ’un,” said old John Jones to old 
William. 

““Ah! adeal too smart. If the young 
chaps know’d wot they was about, they 
’ouldn’t ha’ nowt to say to a gal as puts 
all er money on ’er back.” 

“The gals didn’t dress like that when 
us was young chaps. They knowed us 
‘ouldn’t ha’ looked at’em.” And with a 
chuckle of superior wisdom, John and 
William went their way. 

It appeared that the “ chaps” of to-day 
were less wise, for they certainly looked at 
Sarah Toovey, but they got no further; 
for, though she lingered and looked about 
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her, none were bold enough to make ad- 
vances; so she went on alone up to the farm. 

But at the yard-gate she paused, for a 
solitary man’s figure was coming up the 
lane. It was Dick, coming to feed his 
horse, which lived across the yard in a 
stall by itself. 

‘“* You works ’ere, I s’pose ?” said Sarah. 

‘* Ah, I does so,” said Dick, with a slow 
wonder at the bold manner. 

‘Got anythin’ to do this evenin’ ?” 

*‘ Not partic’lar as 1 knows on.” 

“I’m goin’ fora walk. I told missus 
I must ’ave my Sunday evenin’s out.’ 

Dick blushed, and slowly endeavoured 
to clean his boots on the fence to hide his 
embarrassment as he blurted out— 

‘“*I—ha’ got a young woman.” 

“That don’t make no odds, do it? I 
din’t ast leave to be your young woman, 
did I? I got a young man, too, on’y he’s 
too fur away to walk with. Your young 
woman ain’t here neither, I s’pose ?” 

** No—she ain’t.” 

‘* Well then, what’s the ’arm ?” 

‘* [—daun’t think as ’ow she’d like it.” 

“IT wouldn’t be rewled by a woman if I 
was a man! you ain’t tied to her apern- 
strings. Besides, ’ow’d she know ?” 

“‘Somebody ’d tell ’er if they seen us 
out walkin’.” 

““ Well, they no call to see us. You go 
up t’other side o” that ’ill there about ‘alf- 
past six and I’ll be there waitin’. 

‘“*T don’t know as I wants to.’ 

“Well, if you don’t want a bit o’ fun, 
and ’ud soonder moon about Sunday 
evenin’s all by yourself, 1 can get plenty 
chaps as’ll be glad to walk with me,” and 
she left him, tossing her head, and walking 
quickly across the yard to the back door, 
which she closed with a bang behind her. 

Dick stood where she had left him, 
with his mouth open. This rapid way 
of doing things took his breath away. 
Then he slowly moved down to the stable, 
thinking hard as he went: It was dull 
Sundays. Would there be any harm in 
a walk or so if no one knew of it? and 
if she had a young man she would want 
it kept quiet. But he’d offended her now 
and she wouldn’t go over Gilton Hill to 
meet him; but maybe he might as well 
walk up that way when he’d had his tea. 
It wouldn't do any harm just to see if she 
was there. 

So over the hill he went after tea—and 
there was Sarah, who, of course, had not 
expected him. 

‘‘ What! it’s never you! ” she exclaimed. 

“Well, who else mid it be?” he 
answered rather sulkily. 
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WITH A CHUCKLE OF SUPERIOR WISDOM, 


“TI thought you was tied too tight to 
some gal’s apern-strings.” 

“* Bain’t tied to no gal’s apern-strings, 
but I tell ’ee-as it’s her as I be to marry.” 

“* Who’s talkin’ of gettin’ married ?—not 


me, for one. I don’t want no man fora 
master yet awhile.” 

Months went by. The walks became 
regular, and were more and more pro- 
longed. The mistress scolded now and 
then when Sarah made the supper late, 
but at first supposed, as Dick was careful 
never to be seen with her, that she was 
walking with one of the village girls, and 
the evenings were light and long, and 
tempting for straying out of doors. 

But one Sunday evening Sarah’s own 
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young man turned up, having walked ten 
miles to see her. He was a respectable 
fellow, a blacksmith’s apprentice, hoping 
soon to have a business of his own. He 
went to the farm-house, and was told 
that Sarah had gone out, but that if he 
went over Gilton Hill he would be likely 
to find her. And he went. 

A footpath ran up over the hill and down 
the other side through a fir plantation. 

He reached the top of the hill and 
looked along the path. The setting sun 
was behind him, and streamed full in the 
faces of a couple coming out of the plant- 
ation. The man’s arm was round the girl’s 
waist, and hers was round him. She was 
leaning upon him as she walked. 
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He knew her in a moment; but she, 
dazzled by the sun, did not see him till 
they were close upon him. Then she 
knew him. 

“Tom!” she cried, as she and Dick 
dropped apart. 

* 1 ’ouldn’t ha’ thought it of ’ee, Sarah,” 
he said. 

‘I didn’t mean nothin’ by it, Tom,” 
she protested, ‘“‘ we ain’t keepin’ comp’ny.” 

** Don’t look like it, neither! ” 

** We ain’t—be us, Dick ?” 

**No, not as I knows on,” said Dick. 

“Well, Sairey, it’s goodbye to you, my 
gal. I don’t keer about a gal as walks wr’ 
one chap to-day and tother to-morrow. I 
ain’t so much as spoke to a gal sence you 
went away, but I be goin’ back now to onst, 
and I shall talk to Mary Baker, as ’ave spoke 
to me several times a-passin’ the shop.” 

“Tom! You won’t never take to that 
Polly Baker—a gret fat piece! I’d teach 
’er!—talkin to another gal’s chap! I’ll 
give Dick up, and I won’t walk with no 
one—for trewth I won’t, Tom.” 

“No! I won’t ’ave nothin’ more to 
doin’ wi’ ye. You may walk with Dick, as 


you calls ’im, for me; and I wish ’im joy 
of ’is bargain!” And he turned and started 
back over the hill. 

Sarah rushed after him, and seized his 
arm, but he shook her off roughly, and 


strode away. She sat down on a fallen 
tree and began to cry. Dick had stood 
aside, sheepish and uncomfortable, but 
now he was moved with a feeling of pity 
for the girl who had lost her sweetheart 
through him, and sat down beside her to 
comfort her. 

“IT suppose you’ll give me up too, now, 
Dick,” she sobbed. 

“IT can’t marry you,” he said doubtfully. 

“But you'll walk out with me, Dick ? 
Dear Dick—you won’t give me up?”” She 
edged close up to him, and he put his arm 
round her and kissed her. 

Months passed, and presently a rumour 
grew, and grew, that all was not right with 
Sarah at Peg’s Farm. 

She was more and more irregular in her 
hours, and at last her mistress heard areport 
that she walked with Dick. Now, she knew 
that Dick was thinking of marrying another 
girl, for he had told her husband so, in 
applying for the post of carter, which was 
soon to be vacant ; so she spoke seriously 
to Sarah, and forbade the evening walks. 
Then, suddenly, everyone knew, for Sarah 
would watch for Dick at the yard-gate, or 
hurry after him on his way home from 
church, and Dick would avoid her, as 
evidently, never speaking to her if he 
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could help it. And then it became 
impossible to hide her condition from 
her mistress, and Sarah was sent home to 
her widowed mother “in trouble.” 

All this time Bessy knew nothing. The 
villagers all blamed Sarah. ‘She ran 
after him, so what could she expect ? And 
she knew as he were promised to marry 
Bessy.” So they regarded it rather as an 
episode which scarcely concerned Bessy 
at all, and her own mother openly hoped 
** Bessy wouldn’t get to hear of it—not till 
after she was married, ’awever. ’Twould 
be a pity if she was to lose Dick for that 
hussy.” Just about this time Dick got his 
long-expected promotion: he was given a 
pair of horses to work which he had long 
coveted and now called proudly his. A 
vacant cottage, too, made everything con- 
venient; and one Saturday evening he 
again walked the twenty miles to see 
Bessy and tell her to give notice to her 
mistress and come home and be married. 
Bessy was as pleased and cheerful as a 
little brown sparrow; she wondered that 
Dick did not seem happier over it, but 
thought he must be tired after his long 
walk. 

The month slipped by. Her mistress 
gave her her wedding-dress—a pretty 
sprigged muslin—and home she came 
late one Thursday evening. 

Dick did not want more delay than was 
necessary, and the banns were to be put 
up the following Sunday. On the Friday 
he asked for leave to stop work at three, 
and by four o’clock he was at Bessy’s 
door, having had his tea and put on his 
Sunday suit. 

Bessy was waiting for him in her neat 
stuff gown and shady hat. They were to 
walk into the town to buy the ring. 

Their way lay along a footpath between 
waving corn, yellowing already, and then 
down a narrow lane where the hedges on 
each side were sweet with honeysuckle, 
then out on the high road, bordered with 
yellow gorse, and on till they came to the 
ferry—a few moments’ gliding across the 
quiet river, and then the footpath by the 
river’s edge to the town. 

Wherever there was no one to see them 
they held hands, dropping apart when 
footsteps or wheels were heard. The 
July sun was sinking slowly in the west, 
touching everything with a golden glory; 
and as she looked at the blue sky, flecked 
with fleecy pink-tipped clouds, and held 
Dick’s hand, Bessy felt as if she were 
walking straight into Heaven. 

Dick was happy too, for he had reso- 
lutely put away the remembrance of the 
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last twelve months, labelling it: “‘’T was 
the gal’s fault.” 

They reached the town and found their 
way to a small jeweller’s in a side street, 
where the ring was chosen, and, wrapped 
in tissue paper and cotton wool, and placed 
in a little box, was safely deposited in 
Dick’s pocket. 

This most important business being 
done, they strolled through the streets, stop- 
ping at all the furniture-dealers’ and iron- 
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At her door they stopped, leaning on 
the railing in front, loth to go in. 

“It’s bin a beautiful night,” said Bessy 
at last, breaking the spell of silence with a 
sigh, and turning to him to say “‘ Good- 
night” before going in. 

She held her face up to him in the 
moonlight, and he kissed it, noting the 
peaceful happiness on it with a kind of 
awe; and, as she turned away, a shadow 
fell on his heart. 
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‘*THEN IT’S TO BE ALL OVER BETWEEN US, AND THE BANNS STOPPED AND ALL ?”’ 


mongers’ shops, noting the different prices, 
and here and there making a purchase. 

The sun had set when they started 
home, leaving his lingering radiance 
behind him for a while, and they walked 
hand in hand now all the way, for who 
would see in the gathering dusk? And 
the colours faded out of the sky and off 
the hills, and a pearly-grey fell on all 
around, and the crescent moon changed 
slowly from white to flame, and the stars 
came out and looked at them, and they 
walked on in silence, feeling as though in 
all the world there was no one but just 
themselves two, walking hand ir hand to 
the end of it. 


““What would she say if she knew?” he 
thought. 

Saturday morning Bessy’s first thought 
was— 

‘““We’re to be 
morrow.” 

Early in the afternoon her mother 
started off to do the week’s shopping in 
the nearest large village. The moment 
she was out of sight a neighbour appeared. 
She was a great gossip, and Bessy had 
never liked her, but now felt obliged to 
ask her civilly to take a seat and to inquire 
after her health. 

“Very sad,” she said, ‘‘that I be; and 
last night I thought as every breath ’ud be 


asked in church to- 
















my last. ’Ave the windy spazzums dreadful, 
I did, and nothink wouldn’t move ’em; but” 
(quickly) ‘‘’ave you heard the news ?” 

“* What news ?” 

“* Sairey Toovey’s got her increase.” 

““Who’s Sairey Toovey ?>—the new 
carter’s wife at Chapman’s ?” 

“* Law bless you, no! Ain’t you heerd? 
That gal Dick kep’ comp’ny with all last 
*ear.” 

** Dick ?” 

“Ah, Dick; ain’t no one told you? 
*ee walked out with ’er on the quiet-like, 
and then when it all come out Mrs. Bentley 
soon packed ’er off. A bold hussy she 
were. I wouldn’t keer if 1 was you; she 
run after ’im shameful, and ’ee never 
meant marryin’ of ’er.” 

“Do you mean—my Dick—got that 
girl into trouble ?” said Bessy very slowly, 
with a white face. 

“In course I do—ain’t I tellin’ you? 
The child were born ’isterday it were—a 
boy I thinks they telled me.” This was 
said with an air of indifference, for she 
felt the blow had been even greater than 
she expected. 

Bessy sat white and silent, said no other 
word, good or bad, and presently the 
woman took herself off, and Bessy still 
sat there through the long sunny after- 
noon, till she heard her mother’s step 
on the garden path. Then she moved a 
little, and stood up as her mother came in. 

‘Why, Bess, whatever’s the matter? 
You’ve let the fire out, and I do want my 
tea—I’m that tired!” 

“Mother, did you know? is it trew ?” 

“What’s the gal drivin’ at? I know 
I’m that ’ot and tired luggin’ all these 
things ’ome.” 

‘*Mother, did Dick get that girl into 
trouble ?” 

“Who telled you that ?” 

“Old Ann King—is it trew, mother ?” 

“Well, yes—it’s right enough—but 
doan’t ’ee go for to take no notice o’ that, 
my gal—the chap didn’t mean no ’arm, and 
she were a forrard piece.” 

“You ’d ought to ha’ told me, mother,” 
said Bessy, and then relit the fire, put the 
kettle on, put away the numerous parcels in 
their proper places, and then spread a clean 
cloth on the table and set out four coarse 
cups and saucers, with pewter spoons, four 
plates, a loaf, and a half-pound of butter. 

By the time her father and brother came 
in the kettle was boiling, and she made the 
tea and cut bread and butter for them, and 
no one noticed that she ate nothing herself, 
but only drank a little tea. 

Then the otiiers went out to work in the 
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garden, and Bessy washed up the tea- 
things and then sat down to wait for Dick. 

She had not to wait long. He came in 
looking shamefaced ; the men had been 
giving him some very rough chaff about 
the poor little baby which had arrived so 
inopportunely in a world where no one 
wanted him; and his first glance at her 
face told him that Bessy knew. 

“* We must part, Dick,” she said. 

** Part ?” he said stupidly. 

He had not been prepared for this; 
tears, reproaches, anger, he felt he de- 
served, but surely, surely, she would not 
break with him for good. Anything so 
bad as this had not entered his thoughts. 

“Yes, Dick ; I’ve thought and thought, 
and I can’t think no other way, nohow. 
If that’s your child its mother must be 
your wife.” 

** My wife!” he broke out, “‘that — hussy 
my wife! Na, Bess, you ’re to be my wife 
and no other. I allus told ’er as I ’ouldn’t 
marry ’er.” 

He was standing close to her, leaning 
on the table. She sat looking up at him, 
with a face which was white and sad, but 
had no wavering in it. 

“No, Dick! I’ll never be your wife— 
and another girl’s child to call you father. 
*T ain’t fair, Dick, to leave ’er in ’er trouble. 
You’ve done wrong, and must stand to it.” 

*“<*T was ’er own fault,” he said gloomily. 

“* Now, Dick, what call’ad you to walk out 
with ’er? She couldn’t ha’ made you if you’d 
ha’ bin trew to me as I was to you P 
She finished with a quiver in her voice. 

“Then it’s to be all over between us, 
and the banns stopped and all ?” he asked 
in a dull hard voice. 

“Yes, Dick.” 

He started to go, but turned and caught 
her in his arms. 

““Bess! Bess! you can’t ’ave the ’eart 
to send me away! me that’s loved you 
ever since you was a little thing.” 

For a few moments she clung to him 
too, crying a little— 

“Dick! Dick! I’ve loved you trew and 
faithful all my life! you shouldn’t ha’ 
done it, Dick ! you shouldn’t ha’ done it!” 

Then, controlling herself, she released 
herself from his arms, and with all her 
small strength pushed him from her and 
out at the door. 

‘“*You must marry ’er, Dick,” she said, 
and she closed the door between them. 





A month later the banns of marriage 
were published between Sarah Toovey and 
Richard Walters. 

Bessie went back to her old mistress. 
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Love not me for comely grace, So thou and I shall sever. 


For my pleasing eye or face, Keep, therefore, a true woman’s eye, 
Nor for any outward part: And love me still, but know not why! 
No, nor for a constant heart! So hast thou the same reason still 
For these may fail or turn to ill: To doat upon me ever. 





J. HEN Madame Smartly, fashionable 
modiste, advertised in the morn- 


ing paper for ‘“‘ first-class bodice hands ; 
also apprentices,” it occurred to me that 
here might be an opportunity for me to 
start on a career as a needlewoman. My 
early education in the distinctly feminine 
accomplishment of sewing had been sadly 
neglected, and I had grown to woman’s 
estate without being able to handle a 
needle properly. So when I called upon 
Madame Smartly to offer her my services, 
I did not think it politic to attempt to pass 
myself off as a “first-class bodice hand,” 
but instead, I requested to be allowed to 
enter her establishment in the humble 
capacity of apprentice. At first the lady 


looked upon me with a certain degree of 


suspicion. She said she was accustomed 
to take only very young girls as appren- 
tices. They usually came to her at the age 
of fourteen, just after leaving the Board 
School. It took all my cajoling and 
argumentative powers to convince her that 
it would really be to her advantage to give 
the preference to a person who had 
attained to years of discretion. She finally 
laid aside her prejudices and expressed 
herself as pleased with the fact that I was 
willing to “give time” for any number 
of months or even years in order 
that I might gain 
the dressmaking business. She doubt- 
less thought that a young woman to whom 


a knowledge of 
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time was no object might really prove to 
be a valuable acquisition, so at the end of 
half-an-hour’s interview I was engaged, 
and agreed to make my first appearance 
the next morning at half-past eight, the 
hour at which she informed me the work- 
ing day commenced. I was told that the 
girls’ entrance was by the basement door, 
that I was to carry my dinner with me, as 
only half an hour was allowed for dining, 
but that Madame Smartly herself supplied 
the girls with afternoon tea. I was to 
leave my wraps in the hanging cupboard 
off the kitchen, after which I would ascend 
to the work-rooms on the third floor and 
inquire for Miss Fitley, the forewoman, 
who was to initiate me into my duties as 
apprentice. 

When I arrived the next morning only a 
few of the girls had assembled, it being 
a few minutes before the time for com- 
mencing work. The atmosphere of the 
basement was not remarkably cheerful. 
The front and back kitchens were separated 
from each other by an archway, and 
although there were two grates, no fires 
brightened the hearths. The floors were 
of stone, and as I walked over to the 
hanging cupboard, the heavy boots I wore 
made a loud clatter beneath me. The 
girls soon began to arrive by twos and 
threes until there were about twenty-five 
ofthem. In age they ranged from four- 
teen to thirty, and in looks they repre- 
sented the distinctly pretty, the passably 
attractive, and the absolutely ugly. I was 
quick to note that they paid considerable 
attention to the matter of personal adorn- 
ment, and I reflected that I need not have 
taken such pains to array myself modestly 
and plainly for fear of dressing better than 
my companions. My unpretending hat, 
coat, and black gown were entirely 
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THE GIRLS SOON BEGAN TO ARRIVE. 














eclipsed by the flowers, feathers, furs, and 
bead-trimmed frocks worn by the other 
girls. I had combed my hair back into a 
homely knot, and my “fringe” drooped 
straight and disconsolate ; but the various 
fringes of my comrades were curled ever 
so tightly, and every girl’s back hair was 
done up in a “ bun,” set off by a black or 
gay ribbon bow. 

A red-haired young woman, with blue 
eyes and large freckles, made her way over 
to me to inquire if I was one of the new 
bodice hands, and she expressed surprise 
when I informed her that I was only an 
apprentice. 

As the single stroke of the kitchen 
clock proclaimed the time for going to the 
work-room, I followed the other girls up 
several flights of stone stairs, and was 
conducted to one of the bodice-rooms. 
Seven or eight girls took their places about 
a long table in the centre of the room. 
The forewoman in charge had a table to 
herself near one of the windows. She was 
rather an attractive young woman, not 
over twenty-two ; though notwithstanding 
her youth, I noticed that there was a net- 
work of horizontal and perpendicular lines 
on her forehead, which I felt sure must be 
the result of frowning. She had a good 
figure, was tall and stately, and her black 
silk dress fitted her to perfection. I asked 
the girl who sat next to me whether the 
silk dress was Miss Fitley’s own personal 
property, and was informed that it was 
lent to her by Madame Smartly, who 
desired that her forewoman should make 
a good appearance in the “trying-on 
room.” 

Miss Fitley came over to me, and with 
elevated eyebrows inquired my name. 

“ Lizzie Blake,” I answered. 

“‘ Very well, Miss Blake,” she returned, 
“‘you may overhand this bodice. Take 
number forty black.” 

She handed me a black bodice with a 
checked lining, and left me in a quandary 
as to just what “number forty black” 
could mean. She had taken it for granted 
that I knew the stock expressions of the 
trade. Before I had time to display my 
ignorance my neighbour handed me a 
reel of black cotton, on which I saw the 
number forty, and then I congratulated 
myself that I had solved the mystery of 
“number forty black.” 

My knowledge of overhanding was very 
limited indeed ; but by dint of watching 
the girl who sat next to me and closely 
examining two seams of the bodice which 
had been finished off, I managed to worry 
through a seam, and nudging the girl who 
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had come to my rescue in the matter of 
the cotton, I asked— 

“Do you think that will do?” 

“No; the stitches are too big,” she 
answered. I ripped it out and started 
again, bravely and confidently. I pricked 
my fingers, broke two needles, still I was 
not discouraged, and after an hour’s hard 
labour I came to the end of the seam. 
Then I felt it incumbent upon me to 
take a rest before starting on a second 
seam. 

““What’s your name?” asked my 
neighbour of me in an undertone. I had 
observed that all conversation among the 
workers was carried on in whispers, so I 
answered under my breath that I bore the 
name of Blake, requesting her name in 
return. 

““ Miss Wesley,” 
reply. 

** You’re so little and so young I should 
think you’d go by your Christian name,’ 

I ventured to remark. She straightened 
herself with dignity as she answered— 

*“*No indeed! We’re never called any- 
thing but ‘ Miss’ here. I’m not fifteen 
yet, but I suppose I’ll work here a good 
many years; and I wouldn’t like to be 
known by my Christian name, or they "d 
keep it up when I’m a young lady.’ 

“*How much money do you earn, Miss 
We sley : ?” was my next question. 


was her whispered 


‘A half-crown a week. I’m only 
month out of my apprenticeship,” she 
returned. 


When I told her that I was to “‘ give 
time” for the next several months she 
looked at me in a superior sort of way and 
told me she only expected to work six 
months at her present rate of wages. After 
that they were to be “increased to five 
shillings a week. 

Then I started on the second seam, and 
just as I had begun to feel a special pride 
and interest in my work the voice of Miss 
Fitley fell upon my ear. 

“Miss Blake,” she exclaimed impa- 
tiently, “I wish you would sit up straight 
on your chair. You irritate me. You 
must remember you ’re not at home. This 
is a work-room! ” 

It is needless to relate that for the rest 
of the day I made every effort to please 
the forewoman in regard to my position on 
my chair. I was glad when at one o’clock 
Miss Wesley informed me that it was time 
to gotothe basement for dinner. Thimbles, 
needles, and white aprons were laid hur- 
riedly aside, and there was a stampede 
down the stone stairs. The twenty-five 
girls scrambled for seats at the long tables 
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in the front kitchen. The tables were 
covered with oil-cloth, and in the middle 
of each there was a steaming pot of 
tea, surrounded by four huge plates of 
buttered bread. ‘There was little cere- 
mony about that meal. The cups and 
saucers had been heaped one upon the 
other until they threatened to collapse, and 
each girl grabbed one as though in terror 
there would not be a sufficient number to 
go around. Then the teapot was attacked. 
This was worked with a faucet, which was 
kept in constant motion by the impatient 
girls, who fairly tumbled over one another 
in their ambitious efforts to fill their cups. 
My own cup was the last to be filled, for, 
not being accustomed to regard the dinner- 
hour as a time for battle-field manceuvres, 
I did not join in the general assault. I was 
surprised to find that the table manners of 
these young women were in no way superior 
to those of servant-girls, laundry-girls, and 
girls in other so-called “‘ lower” occupa- 
tions with whom I had come into contact. 
Many of them drank from their saucers, 
chewed their food with their lips smacking 
and mouths partly open, used their sleeves 
for napkins, and had no scruples against 
making use of the one general spoon 
which was supplied for stirring and tasting 
eight or ten cups of tea. The manners of 
the prettiest and best-dressed girls were 
even worse than those of the others. ‘The 
majority of the workers had carried their 
dinners, which were necessarily cold, in 
bags, boxes, and baskets. There were a 
few, however, who, living in the neighbour- 
hood of the place, had hot dinners brought 
to them by their little brothers and sisters, 
and they were greatly envied by the girls 
who lived at a distance. Before I started 
out in the morning I had filled my own 
basket with a goodly supply of bread, meat, 
cheese, and mince-pies. I found I was 
not able to eat all the contents, so I offered 
one of my pies toa girl who sat near me. 
She accepted it with gratitude, and begged 
me to share her cold kidney stew. This I 
felt under the necessity of declining; but 
we soon became rather friendly. ‘The girl 
was a Miss Jansen, from the skirt-room. 
She also expressed surprise to find that I 
was only a learner. 

“* You ’ll have a long time to work before 
you earn money enough to live on,” she 
said. ‘I’ve been here two years, and I 
only earn seven shillings a week; but, of 
course, they don’t pay as much in the 
skirt-room as they do in the bodice-room.” 

“Can you live on seven shillings a 
week ?” I asked. 

“Yes; but I would have a hard time to 
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manage it if I didn’t live with my sister. 
I pay her four shillings a week, and the 
other three I spend on clothes. But 
there’s Miss Appleton, at the other end of 
the table, who has to do everything on 
nine shillings a week. She and another 
girl live together in one room, and pay six 
shillings each for board and lodging, so 
you see she has three shillings left for 
clothes, the same as I do.” 

The next day Miss Jansen and I again 
entered into conversation concerning the 
way she and her companions managed to 
make both ends meet. The wages ranged 
all the way from five to fifteen shillings 
a week. The girls who lived at home 
usually handed over their wages to their 
mothers to be added to the general fund 
for supporting the whole family, but there 
were eight or ten girls who, having no 
homes, or preferring to live away from 
their relations, hired rooms in cheap 
lodging-house districts, bought their own 
food and cooked it over spirit-lamps, 
which were considered cheaper than coal 
fires. Some of them were able to earn a few 
shillings a week extra by making dresses for 
some of their friends who were engaged in 
other occupations. Miss Jansen herself 
spent her evenings in making servant-girls’ 
dresses for five shillings apiece, and, by 
working until twelve o’clock at night, was 
able to turn out one dress in two weeks. 
All the girls, of course, made their own 
dresses, even to little Miss Wesley, who 
boasted that she had cut, fitted, and sewn 
the rather remarkable-looking garment she 
called her “‘ work-dress.” During the few 
spare minutes at dinner and tea time, the 
girls often helped each other in cutting 
out, fitting, and draping the materials 
which they brought with them when they 
came to work. If Miss Ellis of the skirt- 
room draped a skirt for Miss Atwood of 
the bodice-room, Miss Atwood returned 
the compliment by fitting, to the best of 
her ability, a bodice to the form of Miss 
Ellis. 

In listening to the conversation of the 
girls on the subject of where and how 
their evenings were spent, I found that 
few of them*went to bed before one o’clock 
in the morning. ‘The evenings passed 
with sewing, visiting, attending dances 
and theatres, or walking out with their 
“‘young men.” Except on days when 


overtime was required of them, they left 
the dressmaking shop at seven o’clock, so 
that between that hour and the time for 
commencing the next day’s work they 
were comparatively free and independent. 
among 


There was one young woman 
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them who seemed to enter little into the 
amusements of her companions. She was 
a Miss Arthur, a thin, pale-faced girl and 
head bodice hand in Miss Fitley’s room. 
She was but twenty-one years old, though 
her careworn face gave her the appearance 
of being very much older. She had started 
as apprentice at the age of fourteen. Her 
wages had been advanced from year to 
year, until now she held what was looked 
upon as an enviable position at fourteen 
shillings a week. Miss Arthur was suffer- 
ing from lung trouble, and I could not 
help wondering whether the disease was 
not due, in part at least, to the fact that 
she sewed all day sitting with her back to 
one of the work-room windows which Miss 
Fitley always insisted upon keeping open, 
even in the coldest weather. The forewoman 
was what would be termed in the American 
vernacular a ‘‘ventilation crank.” The 
place would have been uncomfortably cold 
without the open windows, for no fires 
were allowed, although it was midwinter ; 
but Miss Fitley was one of those persons 
who never feel the cold, and, having a 
predilection for “‘ fresh air,” she filled the 
room with draughts from the open windows, 
while the girls sat with cold feet, chilled 
backs, and fingers so numb that they could 
only with difficulty push the needle in and 
out. One of the most acute sufferers from 
the cold was poor little Miss Wesley, who 
often made a rather ludicrous appearance 
with her face swollen with toothache. 
She confidentially informed me that she 
thought she would not be troubled in this 
way if the room were comfortably heated 
and free from draughts. When I advised her 
to go tothe dentist, ‘she replied that onlyrich 
people could afford to have their teeth 
filled. I noticed that crooked and un- 
sightly teeth were the rule among the girls 
employed at Madame Smartly’s. With all 
the care they bestowed upon their fringes 
and back-hair nets there were apparently 
very few among them who made use of a 
toothbrush, and the idea of visiting a 
dentist never occurred to them unless it 
might be for the purpose of having their 
teeth extracted. This seems to be the 
state of things among English working 
girls of nearly every occupation. In 
America one of the first things that would 
impress a foreigner are the white, even 
teeth for which American women—work- 
ing girls as well as the more well-to-do 
classes—are noted. 

Towards the end of the week, when, in 
my own opinion at least, I had become 
something of an expert at overhanding, 
Miss Fitley informed me that I might 
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spend a few hours in practising the button- 
hole stitch. She handed me a bit of 
brown-and-red striped material in which 
she had cut a buttonhole, adding that she 
probably did not need to show me the 
stitch, as she supposed I had learned that 
at the Board School. This was the first 
intimation I had that buttonholing was 
taught in the English Board Schools, but I 
did not think it policy to disabuse Miss 
Fitley’s mind of the impression that I had 
been educated at one of those noble 
British institutions, so I only said, “ Yes, 
Ma’am,” wondering how I was to manage 
to make stitches of which I was absolutely 
ignorant. However, fortune favoured me, 
as she usually favours the brave. To my 
joy I saw that Miss Arthur was making 
buttonholes- in a_ serge bodice, and 
inventing an excuse to go to her for a 
larger needle, I watched her in the 
process until I felt able to manipulate my 
own needle and thread in the same way. 
For the rest of that day and the next and 
the next I practised the buttonhole stitch, 
always on pieces of brown-and-red striped 
linsey woolsey. At first I was fascinated 
with my new employment, but after a while 
the monotony of the thing began to affect 
my nerves. I found more difficulty in sitting 
still and straight in my chair than I had 
when I was engaged in overhanding. My 
St.-Vitus’-dance antics drew forth many a 
scowling reproof from Miss Fitley, who, 
one day when I was resting from my 
labours called out— 

“Miss Blake, you must either sit up 
straight and work buttonholes or go home. 
Remember, ‘ practice makes perfect.’ One 
of my rules is that an apprentice shall 
practice the buttonhole stitch two weeks 
before going on to other work, and you 
will have to obey that rule!” 

This announcement struck terror to my 
heart. 

“Miss Fitley,” I said, ‘‘ I don’t think 
I’d mind the buttonholes so much if 
you’d be so kind as to give me another 
kind of cloth to practise on. Might I 
have a bit of blue cloth for the next 
buttonhole ?” 

But Miss Fitley only frowned more 
deeply than ever, declaring that she was 
not accustomed to being dictated to by her 
apprentices, and that as there happened to 
be a large number of brown and red striped 
bits about the place which she wanted used 
up, I would have to continue making 
buttonholes on linsey woolsey. 

Try as I would I was unable to conceive 
any great affection for Miss Fitley. It 
seemed to me that she was lacking in 
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sympathy for backward beginners; how- 
ever, I tried my best to show her the respect 
which I felt was due to her position, 
and my dislike for her did not prevent my 
appreciating her true worth. She was the 
only real genius in Madame Smartley’s 
establishment. For her valuable services 
she received a wage of twenty-five shillings 
a week and dinner and tea “‘ found.” The 
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usually resulted in becoming gowns. Miss 
Fitley was ably assisted in her endeavours 
to provide suitable costumes by Miss 
Marguerite, the show-room girl, who, for 
looking pretty all day long and suggesting 
the proper style and colour of material to 
be used in making up, received a salary of 
fifteen shillings a week. 

At the end of two weeks I resigned my 
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responsibility of the cut, fit, and style of 
all the bodices devolved entirely upon her. 
She decided the fate of many a fashion- 
able lady who patronised Madame Smartly, 
and there were many society belles who 
had every reason to be grateful to Miss 
Fitley for her conscientiousness in pro- 
viding them with bodices best suited for 
displaying their charms or hiding their 
defects. She made a study of each indi- 
vidual customer, and was always ready with 
advice and ideas, which, if followed out, 


situation with shattered nerves, a sore 
throat, and a temper very much the worse 
for wear and tear. I felt sure that another 
week of buttonhole making on brown-and- 
red striped linsey woolsey would drive me 
into a lunatic asylum, and thus prevent my 
starting out in business for myself, should 
I later on desire to do so, in bers I 
have thought of putting up a sign#¥0 the 
effect that I am 
MapAME BiakeE, Modiste, 
Late with Madame Smartly. 
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A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


Setting barley cake at the barn door for the rats, so that they may spare the grain stored there. 
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By BEATRICE DURHAM. 


HAT a noise you make! Why 

can’t you come to bed quietly, 

instead of waking everybody up? You 
might at least try!” 

The speaker had been effectually roused 
from her first sleep, and was blinking 
fiercely at the light brought into the room 
by her sister Sybil. 

‘“‘T’m sorry,” she apologised. 

“Sorry! What’s the use of being sorry 
after the whole household has been dis- 
turbed ? You always do it—every time 
that you go out.” 

Sybil made no answer; she seemed 
not to have heard. Maud watched her 
in sulky silence; nevertheless she was 
anxious to know how her sister had fared. 

“That’s an awfully pretty frock of 
yours—it suits you too,” she allowed more 
amiably, and then, as her sister’s fingers 
fumbled with. the clasp of her necklace, 
‘“*Here! come here, and let me undo that 
thing, or you will take all night un- 
dressing.” 

Her quick fingers soon loosened the 
trinket. 

“Well? You might tell me about it 
now that I am awake. But I suppose it 
was horribly dull ? Who was there ? Any- 
body ?” 

Sybil turned, and faced her sister. 

‘* It wasn’t a bit dull,” she said, “ not a 
bit——” 

‘““Why, Syb, you’ve been crying, I 
declare! Oh, Sybil! someone has pro- 
posed? Sybil?” Maud implored, but 
Sybil indignantly denied the charge of 
tears. Maud very gently moistened her 
finger on Sybil’s cheek. ‘Look there, 
then ! Sybil darling, do, do tell me 
all about it! Oh, dear! you always have 
all the proposals! I do wish that some- 
one would propose to me—just for once.” 

Sybil laughed. ‘‘You’re a _ goose, 
Maud. Besides, I have not had so many— 
and I really could not help it, as I told 
Charlie, and besides, Maud, Charlie—and 
I v9 

“Oh, Sybil! I am so glad!” 

“* Maud, you do like him, don’t you ?’ 


> 


“Oh, Sybil! I think he’s lovely. Do 
tell me—it must be so exciting.” Sybil 
chuckled softly to herself as her sister 
caressed her. 

‘“* Anyway,” she said, “I was -not the 
only one this time. Aunt Sophy ee 

“Aunt Sophy! Do you mean to say 
someone What do you mean ?” 

““T mean what I say. Aunt Sophy 
received an offer of marriage.” 

** Why, she’s fifty if she’s a day. 
Charlie >—oh, do be serious, Syb.” 

“IT am perfectly serious. It’s quite 
true. Oh, you should have been there! 
I tell you, it was just like a party on 
the stage; it was really. Don’t you 
remember the other night, after the 


Did 


Adelphi, how you wished that parties were 
as thrilling in real life as they are on the 


stage? You said you would like to go to 
a stage party. Well, I’ve been!” Mean- 
while she established herself comfortably 
on the edge of her sister’s bed, laughing 
triumphantly. Maud begged for the story. 

“Whoever would propose to Aunt 
Sophy ? The white mouse! So old—so 
old maidish—so withered—so dowdy as 
she is?” 

Sybil smiled, with the pleased air of one 
better informed. 

“Well! ali I can say is, that if you had 
seen her to-night you would neither have 
thought her withered nor dowdy, nor 
have remembered your favourite nickname 
for her—nor Fr 

“Really, my dear Sybil, in that old 
black thing that she insists on wearing! 
Why, she’s as dowdy as Y 

‘““Ah! you should have seen her to- 
night! As for being old, she might have 
been twenty, judging by her blushes—and, 
for that matter, I don’t believe that she is 
fifty yet, for 1 know that she is younger 
than mamma.” 

**Oh, Sybil, give up talking nonsense! 
What did Charlie do to make you cry ?” 

“I did not know I had, Maud. Poor 
Aunt Sophy! Poor little thing! You’ve 
no idea what a hard time she has had, nor 
what a faithful old thing she has been!” 
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* Why not tell me, then? What in the 
name of goodness have you and she been 
up to?” Maud sat up in bed. 


“Well! if I tell you, you must promise 
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talk with anyone interesting, and besides, 
there was no one——” 
‘* But I thought Charlie was there.” 
“So he was; but he came late; it 


HER QUICK FINGERS SOON LOOSENED THE TRINKET. 


not to tell Mamma. 
Sophy I would not. (You might as well 
unlace me while you are about it.) First 
of all it was horribly dull. I thought I 
should be bored to death. You know 
how Aunt Sophy is. She never lets one 


I promised Aunt 


And _ there 
and timid lest 


was too bad of him. 
Auntie all shrinking, 
she should tread on propriety’s toes 
(and she did, too!); and, of course, 
you know, there were very few people 
whom we knew. One ought to know 


was 
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crowds of people to enjoy that sort of 
thing. Either rc 

“Yes, yes; I know all that. 
said it before. 
and Charlie.” 

“It was not Charlie. I was going to 
tell you, but you will interrupt 7 

“Go on.” 

“TI was pining to come home again, 
wondering what the time was, and watch- 
ing the Greens—how they do know 
everyone ! 

“Oh, hurry up!” 

‘*_When Charlie came. It was horrid 
of him to be so late, wasn’t it?” Sybil 
asked smiling. 

** Bother Charlie! How slow you are!” 

“Yes; well, you know, Charlie’s the first 
point. Charlie had been dining with the 
Macregors—he was asked to meet Sir 
William Collins.” 

‘What! the Sir William who went on 
that expedition ?” 

“The same. He and Charlie came 
on together. You should have seen Aunt 
Sophy’s face when Charlie explained all 
this. ‘Am Ito understand that you have 
had the honour of dining with Sir William 
Collins ?’ she asked in her most dignified 
manner, ‘and that he is here now?’ 


We ’ve 
Tell me about Aunt Sophy 


Charlie just pointed him out. Aunt Sophy 
flushed quite red with sudden excitement ; 
and Charlie, who always is amused at 


her, you know, offered to introduce 
her. The great man was crowded 
about with all the swells making 
up to him, of course. Aunt Sophy was 
much too engrossed in watching him to 
notice Charlie’s impertinence, so he re- 
peated it! ‘Thank you. I need no intro- 
duction,’ she replied, and suddenly she got 
up, and walked towards Sir William. He, 
of course, did not notice, but you can 
imagine how Charlie and I stared! We 
could hardly recognise the old lady in 
her new-found courage. Charlie gasped, 
‘By Jove! I do believe she is going to 
speak tohim! Whoever would have given 
her credit for so much pluck ?’” 

“Well? And then?” put in Maud. 

“For one moment we thought her 
courage would fail her—but no, she went 
straight through the crowd. Charley 
seized my arm, and we followed to see 
what would happen. We were just in time. 
Aunt Sophy held out her hand; she was 
evidently beginning to quail before so 
many staring eyes. We could only catch 
a word or two: she asked Sir William ‘to 
honour her -with a hand-shake,’ or some- 
thing of that sort, and she was as red as 
a rose. Charlie said, ‘By Jove! what a 
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pretty old lady your aunt is!’ Sir William 
broke off in the middle of what he was 
saying—he took her hand—and—and— 
Maud! you’ll never believe —he kissed 
it, Maud, then and there!” 

Maud looked most incredulous. 

“Yes; but he did!—and so prettily! 
You should have seen him bow over her 
hand—mittens and all, you know: not 
even gloves! Talk about courtly grace! 
I told Charlie that I wished every 
man——” 

“Oh, bother Charlie! Always Charlie! 
Can’t you stick to the point? Did not 
everyone stare : 

“Charlie said to me, ‘ Bravo! that 
was nobly done!’ but Sir William 
flushed almost as pink as Aunt Sophy 
herself. I could not hear what he said. 
As for Auntie, she beat a precipitate 
retreat, and the people all closed round 
the great man again. Charlie and I had 
only just enough presence of mind to 
pretend that we had not seen. She was 
dreadfully flustered and nervous, poor old 
dear ; but there was a gleam of triumph in 
her eye—I don’t know what. Charlie 
thought that she was just awfully proud of 
her achievement. He offered to get 
refreshments ; but she refused, and wanted 
to come home. But, you see, of course, I 
did not want to go—just the very moment 
Charlie had come; and, of course, I did 
not realise how upset and excited she was, 
because—well, you know, it’s too silly to 
miss a chance of zces, is it not? So I 
begged for an ice, and Aunt Sophy stayed 
reluctantly. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that she was too agitated to move. She 
ought to be grateful to my ice, too. For 
by some means or other Sir William 
escaped from his admirers, and made his 
way to our corner——” 

“Gracious! Whatever did Aunt Sophy 
do then ?” 

“** May I be allowed ?’ he asked, and 
seated himself on her léft. Poor Auntie ! 
She was in a flutter. She lost her words, 
and she blushed, and stammered, and tried 
to smile. Sir William led her on ever so 
gently Fr 

“Sybil? Do you really mean that he 
proposed to her? Really?” 

“Not then. I have not got to that yet.” 

“‘ But he did ?” 

““He asked to be introduced to the 
daughter—meaning me, you know. You 
should have seen Aunt Sophy! ‘My 
niece, Sir William, Miss Sybil Langham ; 
not my daughter. I—TI am not married.’” 

“Oh, I see; after that the poor man 
had to offer himself,” interrupted Maud. 
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HE TOOK HER HAND AND KISSED IT. 


““Fancy Aunt Sophy throwing out such 
broad hints ! ” 

‘“Ah, you can laugh! You should have 
been there and seen him look at her. Such 
a glance! I don’t believe he saw me at 
all. But Aunt Sophy, by way of keeping 
up conversation, inquired after his wife 
and family—Ars wife and family, Maud! 
Of course, anybody but Aunt Sophy would 
have known that he was an antique 
bachelor ; but, bless you, she didn’t. He 
laughed ever so nicely, saying, ‘I, too, Miss 


Liddell,—I, too, have kept my maiden 
name!’ And then, I assure you, they 
just looked-at each other in astonishment 
and blushed. Charlie winked a great big 
wink.” 

‘“‘Oh, Sybil, it’s lovely! I do wish that 
I had gone with you. Go on—do go on 
and tell me all.” 


“Well, then Sir William 


suggested 
refreshments ; but Aunt Sophy was much 
too conscientious to leave me, because of 
Charlie, you know; so like her, wasn’t it ? 
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Anybody could have seen that she wanted 
to go with him dreadfully all the same. 
So we all moved off together. I can tell 
you, it was worth while passing the Greens 
with Aunt Sophy hanging on to Sir 
William’s arm. They were absolutely 
bursting with astonishment. But we were 
parted in the crowd. Charlie and I 
somehow got separated from the other 
two es 
“Oh, Sybil ! 





Somehow got! How 
could you in the middle of such an 
exciting drama? It’s a shame! Any 
other time would have done. So I sup- 
pose you missed the best part? And 
you do not know for certain that he 
proposed ?” 

“Oh, yes, he did! We just came in 
for the tag-end. You see, Maud, Charlie 
thought that having once escaped her vigi- 
lance, we might as well make the most of our 
opportunity. You see, Maud, of course— 
Charlie—well, of course, he likes me better 
than Aunt Sophy, and so, you see, 
Maud 

““So he chose the most inopportune 
moment in the world to offer you his hand 
and heart. It was a shame. Shall you 
have him? Syb, Syb, I am only teasing. 
I am so glad, dear, for you.” 

The sisters kissed. A pause ensued. 
Maud gazed with frank admiration at her 
pretty sister, who still sat on the bed, half 
undressed, smiling and busy only with her 
recollections of the evening. 

“I say, Syb, it was a good thing that I 
did not go, after all, wasn’t it? If I had, 
I should have been horribly de frop; it 
seems to me you would not have wanted 
me, neither would Aunt Sophy.” 

‘Oh, Aunt Sophy needed a chaperon 
badly, I can tell you, Maudie! ” 

“] wish you would! instead of sitting 
there, smiling as though your life depended 
on it. Do tell me the rest, Sybil.” 

‘“Where did I get to?” Sybil asked. 

Maud took up ‘the tale. ‘‘ Why, Sir 
William and Auntie walked off arm in arm 
to the refreshment-room, and you—you let 
them go just at the most interesting 4 

“Well,” continued Sybil, “Charlie and 
I were just thinking that we ought to be 
looking for them again, when we came 
unexpectedly upon ‘them from behind. 
Aunt Sophy was white as a sheet, and 
looking dreadfully sad. Sir William was 
staring gloomily at nothing, and chewing 
the end of his grey moustache. They did 
not see us, nor anyone else. I think they 
were looking back on years long = 
Aunt Sophy was speaking. We heard ¢ 
few words : ‘ No, no, William ; it’s too late, 
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dear—too late now. I cannot doit. I am set 
in my ways, as I expect | you are in yours ; 

and I am too old now to adapt myself to 
new ways. I am an old maid—an old 
woman, and the life is almost gone out 
of me. You should find a younger bride.’ 

Then Sir William answered huskily—but 
we could not stay there, where we could 
hear, could we ? Of course we would not 
have heard even so much, if we could 
have helped it. We went back to the big 
hall, and presently Aunt Sophy joined us. 
Poor dear! She looked so tired, Maud. 
We went to get our wraps almost at once, 
and Charlie had the carriage called. Sir 
William was in the hall, waiting to hand 
in Aunt Sophy. ‘Then I may come and 
call?’ he asked, as he took her hand. 
‘Oh, William, if you will!’ she mur- 
mured, and Charlie was so interested that 
he never even wished me ‘Good-night.’ 
Aunt Sophy shrank back into a corner of 
the carriage as we drove off, and burst into 


tears. Poor Aunt Sophy! She gave way 
completely, and sobbed and sobbed. I 
did not know what to say, because, of 


course, she could not suppose that I had 
seen or heard anything, and it was so sad 
to see her crying like that——” 

“* Poor Sybil!” said Maud, caressing her 
hand. 

“So, after a minute or two, I just told 
her all about Charlie. It seemed a little 
bit selfish, you know, but I thought that it 
would distract her—and it did.” 

** Wasn’t she dreadfully shocked ?” 


“No. She simply said, ‘God bless 
you, my dear!’ and after a little while 
added: ‘And don’t let anyone come 


between you, my dear,’ as though any- 
body could or should, Maud! She likes 
Charlie very much. I always thought that 
she did. She dried her eyes, and told me 
that she thought him a most estimable 
young man. Won’t he be flattered when 
I tell him? But the poor old thing was 
terribly conscience-stricken. ‘ He is an 
estimable youth,’ she said, ‘ but I doubt 
whether your mother——’ Maud! Maud! 
will mother be pleased? Mother is 

“Oh, nonsense, Sybil! she’ll be as 
pleased as all of us.” 

““I don’t know. Aunt Sophy is so 
afraid of her; but she said to me, ‘ Never 
mind, my dear; if you really love one 
another, I will help you as much as I 
can.’ 

“Bravo, Auntie!” whispered Maud, “ I 
had an idea that she disapproved of marry- 
ing, and giving in marriage ! ” 

**So had I, but she does not, not a bit. 
‘Don’t let anything come between you, 
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552 AT 
my dear,’ she kept on repeating. ‘ Marry, 
and live your own lives.’ And then she told 
me her own story: ‘ When I was your age,’ 
she said, ‘and wanted to—he was plain 
William, then, my dear, and had not won a 
title—poor Will, poor Will! . Mother— 
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to get to bed, and as I was leaving the 
room she called me back. ‘I wanted to 
ask you, dear, not to mention this to your 
mother, because, dear, I should not like to 
grieve her. If she knew how unhappy I 
have been So, my dear, if you would 


AUNT SOPHY SHRANK BACK INTO A CORNER OF THE CARRIAGE AND BURST INTO TEARS, 


your grandmother, I mean, dear—had 
other views for me. She said he was not 
eligible, and she was a hard woman in her 
way, though I would not let anyone else 
say so, and Marion (your mother, my 
dear)—she disliked him, too, and I—well, 
we never met again—never, until to-night ; 
but I might have been Lady Collins. I 
was right all the time, only I gave 
way, and now it is too late. I could 
not do it now.’ And she wept all the 
way home, Maud. I tried to comfort 
her. When we got in I went to help her 


not mind—— 
dear ! 


God bless you and yours, 
Good-night !” 

Sybil’s cheek was wet 
Aunt Sophy!” she sighed, contrasting her 
own happiness. 


again. ‘‘ Poor 


‘“Whoever would have thought it!” 
ejaculated Maud. ‘‘ Dear old lady! 
I say, Sybil, hurry up, there is three o’clock 
striking. Get into bed.” 

A little while after the light had been 
extinguished, she asked— 

** Sybil, do you think he will cali ¢” 

‘*1’m sure of it,” was all the answer. 
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HE mellow light of evening streams 

over the ragged hedge and spreads 

the shadow of the blackthorn on the 
dusty road. Through the straggling pine- 


branches that fringe the copse the wood- 
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pigeon flies with heavy wings ; the cuckoo 
has ‘‘tipped its tune in the middle of 
June,” and left the woods long since; the 
martin, who is busy with his nestlings 
under the barn eaves, discourses anything 
but the sweetest music. One! two! 
three ! four! five! six ! seven !—the village 
clock has just struck, and, as if 
in answer, a leaf falls from the 
rugged elm. Says Sentiment: 
“Now is the time for the 
nightingale to start its song”; 
answers prosaic Common Sense : 
“They like to kill the pig just 
after twilight.” But neither 
Philomel nor porker add or take 
from the still beauty of the even- 
ing. Still—yes, the evening is 
almost too still. The dog-roses 
and the honeysuckle may link 
their sweetness, the white gera- 
nium may rise above the burdock, 
the robin’s eye may give friendly 
greeting, above all may be the 
blauen Himmels freundlich Bild, yet 
a sense of dull sadness weighs 
heavily upon you. It does not even pass 
away when you have reached the top of 
the little hill, where, the hedges being 
somewhat lower, there is something like a 
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broad view of the country around. How 
different it all looks here from what it 
was twenty-five years ago! Then Farmer 
Jones came by with his spaniels—for it is 
not very far off from the marshes—and met 
your glance with broad sympathetic 
smile —yes, the wheat did look 
well; there could be no doubt about 
that. Now, as if to epitomise every- 
thing, the broken five-bar gate is 
left open, the fields are not worth 
the taking care of. Yes, where 
once the light breeze set the tall 
ears swaying, the thistle and the 
marshmallow hold their own. All 
good enough doubtless for a melan- 
choly study; by no means cheer- 
ing to the Essex farmer. Plenty 
of still-life detail of course for the 
artist: a broken harrow in the 
corner of the field, a rusty tea-can 
that was once slung in Giles’s 
knotted red handkerchief, a sign of 
bad times and decay in everything. It is 
best to walk on. There, down in the little 
vale below, isthe small town where you mean 
to make a half-hour’s halt. Though itis a 
quarter of a mile off, there can be seen the 
whole length and breadth of its one wide 
street. The red-brick houses are no Ruskin 
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eyesore. The old square church-tower at 


the end is a lovely bit of bluish grey. 
Nay, the ivy-clad buttress has quite a 
purple tint. 


By the wheel-pump the 
002 
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gossips make a charming group. But labourers’ children. Defective sanita- 
the town is almost deserted. Take the tion? Very likely, but how is the 


Red Lion to begin with. That rampant 
creature on the sign-post? From wind 
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and weather and lack of the brush, he has 
faded to a dingy chocolate. From the 
posts of the portico the white paint has 
peeled off. They look none the smarter 
for being adorned with the yellow posters 
announcing the coming of a travelling 
circus. No brace of smart gigs with 
spanking mare between the shafts is 
drawn up in front of the hostelry. No 
dogs are yelpingand 
frisking in the road. 
It is Sleepy Hollow 
with a vengeance— 
the vengeance of bad 
times falling with a 
heavy shadow. Yet, 
“Hullo, there!” 
Good friend the 
doctor, who has 
been paying a call 
opposite, hails you 
from the 
road. 

“There has been 
a good deal of sick- 
ness about lately ? 
Of course there has! 
In summer-time 
there is always a 
heavy percentage of 
measles and scarlet- 
fever among the 


across 


farmer capable of keeping the cottages in 
repair? It’s as much as hecan do to 


pay his own rent; as to doing what’s 
wanted and then, say, deducting it from 


his wages at sixpence or a shilling a week, 
Giles is not at all in a hurry to jump at 
any terms of that kind. A shilling a week 
means, if he be a moderate man, two-thirds 
of his threepenny beer money. Not to be 
thought of. In winter-time the children suffer 
agood deal from bronchitis and pneumonia. 
Bad clothing, lack of nourishing food, 
and the want of physique in consequence, 
in severe weather raise the sick rate among 
the children to quite forty per cent. And 
the hoys? Well, as an old-service man, it 
can be safely said that not above five or 
six per cent. of them would be taken as 
naval recruits. With the children generally 
the stooping to weed, hoe, or pick up 
potatoes and the like causes great con- 
traction of the chest. From thirteen to 
sixteen the boys do stand a bit better from 
their work, being more upright. Physical 
drill in the Board School? Yes, an excel- 
lent idea. Among the farm - people’s 
children it should be increased, as at any 
rate it gives them something of a set-up 
that may last them the rest of their lives. 
Again, it gets them in the way of doing 
things by rule—helps, in fact, to make ’em 
smarter altogether. And when are the 
men at their best physically? Why, from 
twenty to twenty-five, particularly if they 
don’t happen to get married. ‘The truth 
is their health depends entirely on the 
matter of finance. Could a man afford to 
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drink good mild ale instead of that beastly 
saccharated threepenny he would be all 
the better for it. And meat? A man 
must have plenty of that if he wants to 
keep up his muscular fibre. As a rule 
Giles, if he is at all overdone and underfed, 
begins to fall off at about thirty; at sixty- 
five he is no good at all—pneumonia or 
bronchitis in the end manage to finish him 
off, even as they had a try at it when he was 
a youngster. Still, for all that, though he 
may not be up to work he is not out of the 
way of enjoying himself. There’s old 
, now; he’s close on eighty, or 
more, perhaps; he can only hobble about 
on crutches, but as he’s not in the Union 
and his sons are well-to-do, they keep him 
going, and so he 
can enjoy his half- 
pint and crack a 
joke with anyone. 
Reading and writ- 
ing, of course, are 
not much in his 
line, yet his head- 
piece is quite as 
good astheaverage 
town mechanic’s 
But let’s go into 
the Red Lion. I’ve 
got a case there.” 
Inside the Red 
Lion? The poor 
beast would hardly 
get along were it 
not for the cyclists 
who now and again 
turn up. For a 
wonder, in the 
parlour there is a 
small company— 
a company as dismal as it might be. 
Take number one: as handsome a type 
of the Essex farmer as you could wish 
for; still, meanly clad indeed as com- 
pared with the ruddy, smart, half-sport- 
ing character who held the same land 
twenty-five years back. Times are bad, of 
course. ‘‘ After the Crimean War, father 
made quite £350 a year out of the 180 
acres. Forty year ago horsemen’s wages 
were only twelve shillings, labourers’ ten 
shillings, or even eight shillings. Thirty year 
ago wheat would fetch sixty-five shillings. 
A man would open his eyes wide now 
if he got thirty shillings. What's the good 
of it now if rents are only a pound now 
when they were two and three formerly ? 
My ploughin’ costs me ten shillings the 
acre, and harrowin’ three times three 
shillings. Then there’s seed (tho’ that’s 
cheap enough!), and the manure stands 
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me in nigh forty shillings the acre. People 
come down here and say why don’t we 
grow wegetables—what’s the good o’ that ? 
Four hundred and seventy ton of onions 
came in from Egypt not so long ago in 
one load. And as to speculatin’ anyways 
when all’s going on wrong around you, 
you haven’t got the heart to do it.” 

Well! well! Yet, as in the Red Lion 
parlour there is not overmuch to cheer the 
haphazard traveller’s spirits, you soon find 
yourself outside with your friend the 
doctor. He also seems to be in a some- 
what depressed humour. At length he 
breaks out with— 

“Yes, it zs the dullness of things all 
round that takes the heart out of them all, 
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so that they cannot grasp at any chance 
that comes to hand. Much less have they 

the energy to go out of the way to start 
anything new. Take market-day. In the 
old times a farmer started from home as if 
for a day’s lark. He called on his way at 
another fellow’s farm, and there was the 
whisky-bottle ready, and again at times 
afterwards the two men had a stroll round 
to look at the stock and chat. There was 
some grand market news to be picked up 
that was useful in making a deal. The 
two went on together to the next farm, 
and the same thing took place. I don’t 
mean that they got to the town the worse 
for liquor. They were jolly, that’s all. 
They looked at things in the best light— 


were brisker and spryer altogether. 
There’s no doubt about it, the men have 
a much lower mental tone than their 
fathers. Better education can’t fight 
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against bad times. When they call on 
each other’s places now they say, “ Will 
you have a glass of beer,” and don’t seem 
to be in any violent hurry to bring it out. 


LAND TO BE SOLD. 


There’s none of the old free-and-easy fun 
there used to be. And no wonder. Look 
here now.” 

The doctor leaves off to point to a 
notice-board announcing freehold land 
for sale. 

“Twenty-five years ago that land kept 
ten men. Now? It isn’t worth while to 
attempt to cultivate anything that’s at all 
near a railway-station. The builder does, 
or thinks he does, better with it than the 
farmer. 
uncultivated Essex 
ways been plainly 
enough pointed 
out. The farms 
near the railway 
stations will fall 
into the hands 
of the Cockney 
squires.” 

In the 
shady lane, how- 
ever, the doctor 
cheers up, perhaps 
in the pleasure he 
feels in seeing his 
Statements sup- 
ported by stare-in- 
the-face fact. You 
halt to look over 
a five-barred-gate 
that has been 
mended with rug- 
ged faggots. See 
the big barn! It 
is almost tumbling 


this has not al- 


green 


By -the-way, in the plans of 
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to pieces. The thatch has rotted off, 
and the mouldering rafters come through. 
All the buildings are in a state of pic- 
turesque semi-ruin. Against the cow- 
sheds the nettles grow in huge 
bushes. There are plenty of 
broken lines for the artist, and 
plenty of signs of broken-down 
times for the economist. The 
very pig-sty is half a ruin. Yet 
for all this the look of the 
live-stock is not half so bad as 
you might expect. Fowls and 
ducks—particularly the latter 
can be counted in good round 
numbers. But then Essex has 
always been a good duck county. 
Here again, though the farmer 
must needs have his say about 
the cramming of the county 
with foreign produce, and the 
high railway rates at home, he 
mentions incidentally some- 
thing of some _ importance. 
Several Kentish farmers he 
knows of are sending their green market- 
garden produce to London by coasting 
steamer. Perhaps the same experiment 
might be tried in his own county. He’s 
not over-sure about it! Things are bad! 


‘“*Round about here there are quite eleven 


or twelve farms to let, and comparative- 
like lying idle.” But asthe farmer appears 
to be growing somewhat irritable with the 
subject, once more a start is made in 
the high road. A group of labourers 
pass by. ‘They are of somewhat poor 
physique and shambling gait. ‘They 
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rather call to mind both in face, look, and 
figure some of the peasants in the potato 
districts about Oudenarde. ‘‘As I said 
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before,” says Mr. Doctor, “they don’t 
have enough to eat to keep them well up. 
Take the horseman who rises at four 
o'clock! He gets a cup of tea, perhaps, 
not as a matter of course, an ounce and a 
half of fat bacon, and something less than 
four ounces of bread. He comes home to 
breakfast at eight, 
and has it with his 
children before 
they tramp off to 
Board School, the 
meal being much 
the same as before. 
Dinner-time with 
him is rather late. 
He cannot spare 
it until his team is 
put up at, say, two 
o'clock. There is 
nearly always a 
little bit of meat 
kept back from 
Sunday’s dinner 
for two days in the 
week. It is only 
an ounce or two 
of hash, but with a 
mess of potatoes, 
if he have a fairish 
garden, sometimes 
with cabbage, the wife can make up a 
kind of lobscouse. If he be a married 
man with a family he seldom has 
than two bread-and-cheese dinners in the 


less 
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week. On Sundays he always does get a 
Five or six pounds of beef 
for himself, wife, and three 
youngsters. The 
Essex man is ex- 
travagantly partic- 
ular as to quality, 
thinking nothing 
of giving one and 
threepence per 
pound (szc) for best 
top ribs. Legs of 
mutton, as a rule, 
are not purchased. 
Necks, however, 
are occasionally 
condescended to. 
Any idea of econo- 
mical cooking is 
unknown. The 
sensible pot-au-feu 
of the French 
peasant would be 
looked upon with 
utter contempt. I 
don’t suppose that 
they ever heard of 
currie ; yet I’m sure that it would warm 
them up a bit in the winter. As to the 
children, they’re so many ‘bubble and 
squeakers ’—that is, excepting on Sundays. 
Bubble and squeak—hotted-up potatoes, 
cabbage, and dripping—is a common meal 
in these parts. When they have cheese 


good feed. 
is bought 
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the men go for American, and look with 
contempt upon Dutch—why, I don’t 
know; perhaps because it’s cheap and 
fairly wholesome. Yes; it’s the want of 
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meat food—nourishing food, to keep up 
the body’s heat, that makes the little 
ones so subject to bronchitis and pneu- 


monia. Of course, 
there’s some over- 
crowding. How can 


it be helped in a four- 
roomed cottage with 
five to sleep? When 
one gets sick the front 
room, the parlour, is 
turned into the 
hospital. No, no. I 
don’t believe that there 
is one case in five 
hundred of a question- 
able character arising 
from thus being hud- 
dled up. The girls 
who drift away from 
what’s right have been 
out to service in the 
small towns or, so to 
speak, run away to 
London. I think the 
lads, if they do use 
bad language, on the 
whole behave very well 
indeed to the cottage girls. Yes, in the 
face of all over-crowding, the moral 
standard is much higher than it is in 
the towns.” 


THE LAST RESTING-PLACE 
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Now, as you journey on and the mellow 
evening light throws the long shadows of 
the elms across the straggling weeds of a 

fallow field, the night- 


ingale makes a few 
trial notes. Alack! 
This part of the 
country has suffered 
much from the small- 
bird catcher. The 
bullfinch is growing 


quite a rarity, and the 
linnets are taken away 
in thousands. In these 
bad times even the 
birds are not left to 
cheer one wp. 

Still, there is some- 
thing to be seen that 


yields some sort of 
satisfaction. The 
cotters’ gardens are 
unusually well kept. 
Here is one well 
worth noting. It is 


separated by a hedge 
and broad ditch from 
the high road. There 
is a stretch of land about 120 ft. by 35 ft., 
a bit at the side soft. square or so, 
and a small duck-pond. If the crop turns 
out all right there will be two full sacks of 
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potatoes. One side of the long bed is 
bordered with broad beans, well free from 
fly of any sort. ‘There are scarlet runners, 
carrots, onion patch, lettuces, summer 
cabbages, and a new plantation of 
late. On the plot, also, are five fairish 
good fruit-trees. Two of them, being 
planted near the hedge, save the garden 
growth from being over - shadowed, 
even if they may offer too strong a 
temptation to roadside petty econo- 
mists. The farm horseman, who is stand- 
ing amid his little wealth of produce, is 
a slight but well-built, sharp-eyed man 
of forty or thereabout. He is decently clad, 
and carries a watch and chain. On this land 
he has only been working some five or six 
years, having migrated from more northern 
Essex. His wages are fifteen shillings 
per week. There is no look of poverty 
about either him or his children. Perhaps, 
though, he is an exceptional personage, 
who is able to make the best of everything. 
On the duck-pond are swimming thirty- 
two well-fed quackers. He also counts 
twelve cocks and hens and fifty chickens. 
He is a man capable, then, even of better 
things under better circumstances, though 
it looks as if present circumstances are by 
no means bad. Peeping inside the front 
door the interior is at least comfortable- 
looking, whatever it may be from a 
sanitary pointof view. There is a goodly 
show of mounted photographs upon the 
walls, a few oleographs, and two engrav- 
ings of the Queen and Prince Albert. 
A Seth Thomas clock, three or four 
mahogany chairs, a looking- glass, an 
old sofa, and a patch of carpet suggest 
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but little idea of anything like squalor and 
misery. On the round table supper is 
neatly set—bread, cheese, lettuce, bottle 


of marmalade, but no sign of beer. 
It is possible that the cotter is a 
teetotaler, although he has not made 


mention of it. Perhaps the two miles’ 
walk from the ale-house is the real reason. 
‘“* But,” says the doctor, “‘the men about 
here are not at all a drunken lot—a pot a 
day is about as much as they usually take— 
the only pity is that it’s not better in 
quality. This fellow has brought up his 
children decently enough ; the eldest girl 
is in service, and the boy next works on a 
farm nigh by—he lodges out, so that there 
are only three little children besides the 
father and mother sleeping at home. Well, 
I don’t say that it’s exactly an exceptional 
model household ; still, it’s better than a 
good many. It’s only fair to say that 
most of the men about here make the best 
of their garden patches. No; they cannot 
be said to be badly off—at least, bar the 
tumble-down cottages they have to live in.” 

The horseman stands at his little gate 
and nods a farewell as you turn out into 
the sunset glow. After all, can he be so 
very badly off as some social scientists 
would wish us to believe? But when the 
next hill is mounted how many well-acred 
fields are to be seen lying fallow! What- 
ever the peasant may do, the farmer must 
be having a bad time of it. 

Says the doctor: ‘‘ But the Scotchmen 
who have come here say that they can 
make a ‘ do’ of it.” 

You answer: “I was thinking only of 
the Essex farm folk who are Essex men.” 
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Phyllis ts my only Jy; Though, alas too late I find 


Faithless as the winds and seas, Nothing can her fancy fix, 
Sometimes cunning, sometimes coy, | Yet the moment she 1s kind 
Yet she never fails to please ; I forgive her all her tricks; 
If with a frown Which, though, | see, 
| am cast down, [ cart Set free; 
Phyllis smiling She deceiving , 
And heguiling , I believing — 
Makes me happier than before. What need lovers wish for more? 
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By ROBERT 
HE drawback to a cruise like that 
which Sir Donald Currie gave his 
friends in the Zan/allon Castle is that when 
the excitement of the trip is over and you 
shake your kindly host by the hand at 
Fenchurch Street Station, you feel as you 
drive home that you are nobody—men no 
longer stand at the street corners and raise 
their hats, blue-eyed maidens with blonde 
tresses no longer smile 
on you and whisper a 
welcome, and clerks do 
not tear themselves away 
from entrancing account- 
books and rush to their 
office windows to greet 
you. 
The newspapers no 
longer chronicle your 
doings, and you eat your 
meals without being 
surrounded by kings, 
princes, and notabilities, 
and without being daily 
perplexed as to what 
dainties you should select 
from the elaborate menu- 
cards presented to you 
by an obliging steward. 
I felt all this as acutely 
as a dethroned Lord 
Mayor when I drove from 
Fenchurch Street, and I 
said in the fullness of 
my heart to a_ porter 
at Waterloo Station as | 
alighted— 
‘IT have just 
from the Baltic.” 
“«? Ave yer ?” he replied. 
just agoin’ to my dinner.” 
The enthusiasm to which I have alluded, 
the lack of which now makes me discon- 
solate, began as we went up the Elbe, 
when the binocular glasses often revealed 
fluttering pocket-handkerchiefs at distant 
villa windows which the unaided eye would 
have passed unnoticed. 
When a steamer on the Elbe is run into 


come 


“Well, I’m 


GANTHONY. 


and sinks, it is allowed to remain as a 
delicate hint to those still floating to be 
careful. We passed several half-submerged 
vessels ; and if they have many more acci- 
dents, and don’t gather up the fragments, 
there will be no room to pass. 

At Hamburg there is plenty of life and 
bustle and no wrecks. Knowing that 
chronology varies when travelling, every- 


Photo by R. Ganthony. 
THE PILOT BOAT LEAVING KIEL. 
body on board began twisting their 
watch-hands to agree with a large clock 
that stood opposite to our mooring-station, 
only to discover afterwards that it indicated 
the depth of water in the river. 

Down the Elbe the deputation from 
Hamburg boarded us like a lot of bearded 
and smiling pirates, armed to the teeth 
with bouquets and umbrellas, and bound 


us, not with ropes, but to keep the two 
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following days—/ags they call them— 


according to their pre-arranged and printed 
programme. 

In America the first thing they do to 
cheer you is to show you a cemetery. At 
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STUDYING OUR PROGRAMME. 


Hamburg it is a shade better, for at 
8.30 a.m. we were taken to see the Wasser- 
werke. The next German friend that visits 
me I shall trot off to Chelsea or Surbiton 
soon after daybreak, and give him an equally 
pleasant outing. What they call “‘ Ab Pas- 
sagierhallen per Lauenburger Dampfer, 
means a trip down the river, which was 
much pleasanter and far less complicated 
than it reads. 

We had a capital brass band in tall black 
hats on board the Dampfer, and also a 
woman with a handkerchief on her head, 
who handed round beer, which had a head 
but no handkerchief. Indeed, we had 
everything to make us happy—a fine 4 
plenty of cameras, Mr. W yllie, A.R.A 
and his macintosh, and no sea-sickness. 

The manager’s house and grounds are 
really pretty, and our party may be seen 
above threading their way under the trees. 
Their slow and stately gait is due to the 
fact that they were not aware at the time 
that drink other than Elbewasser was 
awaiting them in the distant buildings. 

I tasted the water, which appeared to me 
to be of the same brand as the beverage in 
our cistern, only more so, and was then 
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escorted to another building, where, after 
being shown Elbe animalcule through 
microscopes to modify our wild enthusiasm 
for water, which to many of us was a new 
drink, we were induced to taste of wine 
and liqueurs, and asked 
to smoke some very 
choice cigars. 

I do not understand 
what connection there 
is between tobacco and 
waterworks, but I 
enjoyed the cigar pre- 
sented me until forced 
to re-enter the building 
to express an opinion on 
German animalcule. I 
thought they looked like 
my English eyelashes, 
and I turned out to be 
right, for during the 
glass-clinking and 
mutual compliment, the 
water under inspection 
had dried up, to the 
discomfort of the insects, 
and the temporary post- 
ponement of entomo- 
logical investigation. 

After our return from 
the Wasserwerke we 
tackled the next item— 
after studying it, as will 
be seen by our Illustra- 
tion—viz., ‘‘ Rundfahrt durch den Hafen,” 
and steamed about the shipping in the 
Dampfer, where our brass band was much 
appreciated by the sailors and wharf 
labourers, who shouted lustily for music as 
we passed, if the band happened to be 
showing its appreciation of the foaming 
lager, which we as a body sometimes 
neglected. 

On disembarking we found a whole 
string of well-appointed pair-horse 
carriages with cockade-hatted coachmen 
ready to drive us to the Alsterlust, where 
we arrived arm-tired from continual hat- 
raising. 

After lunch at the Alsterlust—a c harming 
restaurant on the Alster river, we embarked 
on two small steamers, as soon as Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone and the ladies had joined 
us, and steamed up the Alster past the 
houses and gardens of the merchant 
princes to Sophienterrasse, where Sir 
Donald went ashore to assist in christening 
a child. We remained on the Alsterdampf- 
bdten, and, as it came on to rain, we 
had a christening also, but no child, and 
the Alsterdampfbéten became very damp 
boating indeed. 
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The genial clergyman who performed 
the ceremony came down to the steam- 
boat, and was introduced to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone. The enormous Elizabethan 
ruffle he wore did not seem to me 
calculated to create a deep religious feel- 
ing in the minds of the uninitiated if 
sprung on them suddenly. 

We returned to the Zantallon Castle to 
dress, and then, vid the Ariadne and 
carriages, went off to dine at the Zoo- 
logischen Garten. 

The Zoo rather suggests seeing animals 
fed than dining oneself, but it turned out 
all right, and we were not, I was relieved to 
discover, put in cages and fed through the 
bars. 

Banquets that read well in the papers 
are always to me rather trying, especially 
when they last from seven to after mid- 
night. The speeches—in ornate English 
by the way—were sandwiched in between 
the courses, which plan, though it allows 
you time to get hungry between each 
instalment of food, must worry the life out 
of the chef, who never can tell how 
long any speech may 
be, “and is consequently 
always on the brink of 
uncertainty as to whether 
the dishes upon which 
his reputation depends 
will’ be uncooked or 
over-baked. 

I suppose speeches at 
dinners are necessary, 
but Daniel in the lions’ 
den had this comfort— 
that if there was to be 
an after-dinner speech, 
he would neither have 
to make nor listen to it. 

During the elocution- 
ary portion of the ban- 
quet I wandered about 
the grounds, heard the 
band, smoked a cigar 
under the trees, and 
studied the populace 
enjoying itself; then I 
clambered over the rope 
that protected our 
portion from the crowd, 
and heard all about what 
I had missed as we re- 
turned to the ship, and 
that finished what the official programme 
calls “‘ Freitag, den 14. Juni.” 

Sonnabend I took quietly, as we had 
dropped down the river into pretty country, 
and lunched on board with Mr. Gladstone, 
leaving the young ones to “ Friihstiick bei 


MRS. 


GLADSTONE ON BOARD THE 
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Jacobs” (vde programme), and I found 
that I lost nothing, as the “ Friihstiick,” if 
I may accept Mr. Garland Soper’s report, 
turned out to be a friihstiick on a mud 
bank opposite Jacobs, where, while endur- 
ing the pangs of hunger, those who went 
friihstiicking could see on _ shore the 
decorated tables groaning under the 
weight of luxuries, beside which idle 
waiters stood prepared to serve the colla- 
tion to which, owing to their stranded 
condition, our party could not do justice. 
In despair Mr. John Paddon of Africa 
gallantly pushed the steamer off with 
his silk umbrella, which to this day 
remains stuck in the mud bank, and 
evidence of how the brave are rewarded, 
and the uncertainty of human plans and 
desires. 

When the stranded ones returned to 
the Zantallon Castle, minus their lunch 
and a silk umbrella, they found the 
awnings up, and the vessel gay with 


bunting, to make our Hamburg friends 
welcome at the banquet on board that 
evening to their honour and appetites. 


Photo by R. Ganthony. 
*““TANTALLON CASTLE.” 


Never did a body of men work with such 
unflagging zeal and with such loyalty as 
Sir Donald’s staff to make everything go 
off well. Mr. Walkers handsome face 
looked a shade anxious, and though 
Mr. Jack surveyed matters calmly, there 
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was a nervous twinkle in his flashing eye 
that even his smoked glasses could not 
altogether conceal. 

Where to seat everyone and please 
everyone was no easily solved puzzle. 
Every cabin was brought into requisition, 
and even the second-class saloon was 
graced by the company of lords, one 
admiral, and several knights, in addition to 
my own presence. 

After the banquet we joined the others 
in the saloon, and Mr. Gladstone gave us 
a speech, “‘made in Germany,” which we 


cheered as though we were in a police- 
court. 

After the speeches we had a concert, 
Mr. William Nicholl charming us with 
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singing and Mr. Robert Ganthony making 
an emphatic hit with his comic lecture on 
geometry, Mr. Gladstone heartily applaud- 
ing this novel employment of mathe- 
matics. It gives me great pleasure to 
record the success of these deserving 
young entertainers. 

The Hamburg visitors, ladies and 
gentlemen, shook hands with the concert- 
givers at the conclusion of the entertain- 
ment as they went on deck, where conver- 
sation became general until, with cheers 
and counter-cheers, the Ariadne paddled 
away back with our visitors to Hamburg ; 
and I am sure neither Sir Donald’s English 
nor his German guests will ever forget that 
evening on the Elbe. 


























